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A FEW WORDS BY WAY OF A PREFACE 


Most of the following is made up from my small pocket 
note books, which I kept with me, and the writing was 
usually made on the dates given, or a day or so later, if not 
possible then; but they are, like memory, fast fading out 
and will soon, for the most part, become obliterated. They 
cover my personal experiences, incidents, things I did, saw, 
heard; how I thought and how I felt, at the time. It makes 
no pretense of being historical of my Company, Regiment, 
or of the War. My experience was that not even a Cap- 
tain, little more than a private soldier, could learn, know or 
see matters and things outside of his company or regiment 
until he got it from the newspapers or other sources there- 
after. I see it is full of mistakes, some repetitions, often 
too sophomoric (I enlisted from college) too prolix; that it 
needs re-touching and revising throughout; that it uses the 
personal pronoun “I” constantly, which I tried to avoid by 
seeking some other form of telling my story, but gave that 
up as impossible. It was hastily done, with no attempt to 


*The typewritten manuscript of the following memoirs of Cap- 
tain Craig was furnished by his son, Mr. Mark R. Craig of Pitts- 
burgh. The text has been changed only in cases of obvious typo- 
graphical errors. The Captain had a complete file of his war 
orders and papers in addition to his diary and the letters which he 
had written home while he was in the service. He typed the 
manuscript himself, in 1908, with close reference to the original 
records. Most of the originals have been lost or misplaced—a 
typical case and one more argument for the collection of such 
historical materials in depositories, such as The Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, where they may be permanently avail- 
able to students, historians, or any one who may be interested. 

Samuel Alfred Craig was born at Brookville, Jefferson County, 
Pennsylvania, November 19, 1839. His father, Samuel Craig, was 
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be literary. Memory helped some in filling in here and 
there, but my experience is that memory is very unreliable, 
especially with “old boys” in many “Camp Fires” I have 
attended; in this connection I do not quote, but think it was 
Talleyrand once said: There are some people who have 
traveled and have seen and heard a great deal and can re- 
member well and tell much that they saw and heard; then 
there are others who can remember and can tell much that 
they never saw or heard. 


LIVING MY CAMP LIFE OVER AGAIN.—A glimpse 

through my Diary, Home letters and Memory: 
Samuel A. Craig, 

Captain Co. B., 105th Pa., V. L. 

Captain V. R. C., U. S. A., also. 

I was at home in Brookville, Pa., at the spring vacation 

from Jefferson College, in April, 1861. Sumpter * had 

fallen; President Lincoln’s call for 75,000 three months’ 

men had been issued. It seemed like a personal call, so 

strongly had I been impressed and in love with him. I was 

in the garden, under an apple tree, hearing the shrill fife 


a manufacturer of chairs and later a merchant in Brookville; his 
mother, nee Margaret Hjelm Park, was born and reared in In- 
diana County where the Craigs also lived before moving to 
Brookville. 

Samuel Alfred attended the public schools and served an 
apprenticeship to the printer’s trade, working on the Jefferson 
Star and on the Jeffersonian. He then went to Jefferson College 
at Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, where he was a student when the 
war interrupted his college career. 

He immediately enlisted and served in various capacities dur- 
ing the War and Reconstruction, the story of which he tells here. 

Retiring to civilian life, he studied law and was admitted to 
the bar in 1876, and the practice of law was his vocation from 
that time until shortly before his death. He served as District 
Attorney of Jefferson County for a term in 1879 and was electea 
to the United States House of Representatives for one term in 
1888. He was active in professional and community affairs; he 
wrote a History of the Bench and Bar of Jefferson County and 
assisted in writing a history of the Pennsylvania State Bar Associa- 
tion; he was elder and historian of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Brookville; he was intensely interested in music and, in spite of a 
wound received at the Battle of Fair Oaks, which permanently in- 
jured the roof of his mouth, he led the Church choir and sang bass 
for forty years. 

Captain Craig was married in 1870 to Nancy R. Rodgers, 
daughter of Dr. Mark Rodgers of Brookville. He died March 20, 
1920, survived by his widow, Nancy; a daughter, Mrs. S. S. Hender- 
son of Brookville; and a son, Mark Rodgers Craig, of Pittsburgh. 

—EDITOoR. 
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and the rub-a-dub-dub of the drums of a recruiting party 
down on Main Street, a square away. Conflicting thoughts 
were stirring in rapid succession in my brain—war rumors 
everywhere—we all felt sure it had begun. I, a young 
man of the time and not in it? Unthinkable! But shall 
I not return to College and delay in my hopes of an educa- 
tion? The dangers, the probable wounds, sickness, death? 
It took so long to earn money at only $20 per month, the 
highest a printer boy could earn (and board at home) and 
it would take years to get through college even; besides, 
other years to reach a profession. I had worked hard 
studying the higher mathematics, reading Greek and Latin 
at home, without a teacher, in preparation, and was anxious 
to go on at college; then again, while working in the print- 
ing office since fifteen, I had followed the anti-slavery agita- 
tion (my father had been a Whig) and my sympathies 
were strongly for Lincoln’s side while reading the Douglas 
and Lincoln debates. The purpose of the South, as for war 
to establish slavery, in going out of the Union, was unques- 
tionable. What would I think of myself afterwards if I 
stayed at home or even at school during a war for the dis- 
solution of the Union or destruction of our country? It 
seemed to me terrible and awful then. I was intensely 
aroused and indignant at the attack on Fort Sumpter; the 
excitement in the idea of going as a soldier no doubt had 
its effect, but I believe I felt much of a feeling of duty and 
patriotism. Anxious, nevertheless, I went down to the 
house and announced that “J was going down town to en- 
list!’,-—“*The Company was to start in the morning for the 
war!” Perhaps I did not realize the shock it gave to my 
father, mother and my older sisters. In the morning, 
though, early, the wagons were waiting on the west side 
of town, excitement high, two companies, over two hundred, 
mostly young men, many mere boys, marched with flag, 
fife and drum from the Court House, followed by crowds of 
many of the older citizens, women and children. It seemed 
to me the whole town turned out. It took a good many 
common road wagons, which we filled. Ah, the farewell% 
how I remember them yet! Many tearful ones. I saw 
Father’s anxious face, with my sisters’, up the hill at 
Blood’s (then Dowling’s orchard) at the west side of town, 
so far had they followed! It seemed a hard goodby to 
them! 
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We rode to Kittanning, then our nearest railroad sta- 
tion, * joking by the way as boys would, and yet through it 
all, the shouting of goodby, waving of hands, flags and 
handkerchiefs from the streets, houses, farms and open 
fields—so lively and hearty. Everywhere along the route 
from home to Pittsburgh, I saw the anxious faces of Father 
and Mother at home by the roadside, and it sobered me with 
serious moments even amid the novelty and excitement of 
the journey. We were quartered over night on river boats 
at the landing in front of the then Scott House, ° Pitts- 
burgh, where we got our meals. Left on the 25th of April 
for Harrisburg, where we arrived on the 26th and marched 
out to barracks, two miles west of the city. Here we were 
mustered, sworn in and later, at Camp Slifer, ‘ were fur- 
nished with muskets, knapsacks, haversacks, canteen and 
a new suit of blue blouses, pants and caps, and also a 
blanket apiece. Everywhere, going and coming through 
the city, towns and farm houses, it was cheers on cheers, 
waiving of handkerchiefs, hats and flags, with cordial wel- 
comes, kindly words, generous offers of food. When in the 
city of Harrisburg, although the streets were everywhere 
crowded with soldiers, citizens were out in their front yards, 
with refreshments, offers of meals, invitations freely and 
generously given. I, with companions, while but a short 
time in the city had several meals for which our host re- 
fused pay. 

An order came to pack up, a quick march for the cars 
and off we were without, of course, knowing our destina- 
tion. We soon found ourselves going down the beautiful 
Cumberland valley, with its fine farms and houses, delight- 
ful views of mountains on either side and fine and pleasant 
looking, neat and cleanly towns, en route to Chambersburg. 
Here we marched out into the suburbs and were quartered 
in open front wooden sheds in rows, by companies, and 
were attached to the 8th Regiment, under Colonel Emly, * 
and given the letter of our Company, “I’, Amor A. Mc- 
Knight, Captain. The other company from our town was 
given “K”, Captain Wm. W. Wise. That night and there- 
after we slept in straw on the ground, not even rough 
boards, about nine to twelve to the shed or barrack room, 
about ten feet square. Our camp was called Slifer. Pro- 
visions were weighed out to us, 8 ounces of bread, or 1 Ib. 
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of crackers, sea biscuit, or so called “hardtack”, 1 and 4 
lb. fresh beef or 34 lb. salt pork, was a day’s ration for 
each man. Our time was taken up with drill in the man- 
ual of arms, marching, manouvering, guard, picket or 
patrol duty, cleaning camp, streets, arms, quarters, etc. 
Here we thought we had poor quarters, were often exposed 
and wet, with many rainy days with consequently muddy 
camp. One night, on guard duty, towards morning, I woke 
up where I was sleeping on bare ground, rolled in one 
blanket, covered by about five inches of snow. While here, 
and during our three months’ campaign as a private, I, 
with two or three home playmates, J. B. Henderson, T. C. 
Spotswood and Sylvester Galligher, when off duty, became 
pretty good at foraging, scouring the country around camps 
and wandering out of line of march, visiting farm houses, 
getting vegetables, milk, honey, an occasional chicken, or 
turkey, anything (even to milking cows in our tin cup) to 
vary the camp grub. I took to these foragings quite fre- 
quently, often alone, and improved our mess very much, 
but sometimes my companions involved me in escapades, 
perhaps outside of the best discipline of a soldier. We three, 
Boots Spotswood, Ves Galligher and I, at one time went to 
Col. Emly, asking for a pass to Chambersburg. He turned 
me around and wrote with a pencil on my back, on a piece 
of brown wrapping paper, a pass for all three of us. I en- 
joyed the trip, sight seeing around the town, separate from 
my two friends, until I looked them up about three o’clock 
in the afternoon. Found them pretty well loaded with 
beer and reluctant to return. Tried several times to get 
them to go back with me (I having their pass all in one). 
No, they just wanted to do this or that, a mere excuse for 
delay. The limit on our pass ran out meantime, which I 
told them, but they got me, for them, to change the hour 
from three to four, then again later to half past. At last 
I got them on the road to camp; on the way Galligher got 
mixed up with an Irish woman and first thing I knew he 
was after her chasing her into her house by the road. He 
was just frolicky enough to pound loudly on her door with 
a stick of her stovewood and out she came around the house 
with a gun at him and chased him out of her yard through 
the gate. I got hold of him to get him away and “Boots” 
Spotswood took hold, also, helping in the melee, and at that 
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moment a sergeant with six or eight men armed as patrol 
guards came up double quick and arrested the whole bunch 
of us and marched us off to camp guard house. On the 
way I tried to show the sergeant that I was the peacemak- 
er, only, in the other two’s squabble with the woman and 
asked him to let me go to my quarters, but, no, he couldn’t 
see it that way—we were all together as far as he had seen 
us. Well, in the guard house, “Boots” Spotswood and 
Galligher became very obstreperous and the officer of the 
Guard ordered us bucked and gagged, which meant willing 
or unwilling, each was placed upon his “hunkers”’ (we called 
it) and our wrists tied down and under our knees, and a 
stick of wood tied in and across the mouth. They didn’t 
gag my mouth. There we sat on our feet on the straw in 
the guard house—a very tiresome position—even painful. 
““Boots” was quiet and I wiggled over by little inching- 
along-by side-steps, close beside him and managed with my 
fingers (being tied at the wrist) to loosen his thongs, whis- 
pering to him to keep his position, but loosen my hands 
and Galligher’s. Unexpectedly, “Boots” climbed a corner 
post of the one story guard house and sat upon the comb of 
the roof, taking out his bones (he was very popular with 
his songs and rattling accompaniment on the bones, and an 
expert) and commenced singing comical songs. From the 
regiment near, crowds of the boys came to hear the enter- 
tainment. Colonel Emly, hearing the laughing and ap- 
plause, sent a guard to have him taken down. One climb- 
ed to the edge of the roof but the singer was there, kick- 
ing his fingers loose, till he had to slide ingloriously down 
again. Several tried, but no one could climb with a musket. 
At last, climbing some at each corner, helping each other, 
two together got to him and down they brought him and 
Col. Emly was easy on us and relieved us and the show was 
over. My excuse was, peacemaker in doubtful company. 

May -_-. "61. Every day, when not too rainy, we drill 
eight hours, in all that pertains to the education of raw re- 
cruits. Camp duties, care of arms, indeed everything con- 
nected with preparation for active service later. Some- 
times it is an alarm, the “Long Roll” is played in the night; 
practice in getting out and under arms quickly and away 
on the double quick, or in a charge upon a supposed enemy. 
It seems so much like play, but we are urged to realize that 
it is very important. 
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May 19, ’61. The regiment formed in line, facing 
front as in dress parade; field officers, from Colonel down 
to Sergeant Major, in their place a few paces in front; Cap- 
tains and Lieutenants in the line—a member of Co. D is to 
be drummed out of the regiment for some offense (desert- 
er). He is made to march in front of the drum corps, from 
right to left, along before the whole regiment, to the tune 
of the “Rogue’s March” and his march continues to the 
gate of our camp. The regiment, at the order “break 
ranks”, but go to their quarters singing :— 

“Poor old soldier, poor old soldier, 
Tarred and feathered and sent to hell 
Because he wouldn’t soldier.” 

June 2nd. Broke camp and marched via Greencastle 
and Hagerstown to Williamsport, on the banks of the 
Potomac River, where we arrived on the third day, fagged 
and sore. Most of the boys threw away much of their sur- 
plus baggage; we still, however, retained a wearisome load 
—a musket, cartridge box with its ammunition, knapsack 
stuffed with a rubber and woolen blanket and a rubber 
blanket we had, ourselves, bought, extra clothing, overcoat, 
pins, needles, small looking glass, bible, tobacco, letters, 
pictures, haversack, rations, canteen, etc., according to 
taste, and needs or fancy. (Later we discarded all extras, 
getting down to bed rock necessities and then heavy). 

June 4th. Quite stiff this morning at roll call. Roll 
call would be a sight to any one outside army experiences. 
The orderly sergeant calls the list, generally alphabetically, 
gets careless often, starting after a few A’s and B’s are in 
line, instead, as he should, waiting until all are in line. Then 
as the names are called, they come hurriedly, some dressed, 
others with only one leg in pants, or suspenders dangling, 
or one shoe only, and some, if they wear drawers, then 
those, only, etc., shouting their “here” when only bobbing 
their heads out of tents. But that is where good discipline 
is not enforced strictly, or if it is raining and muddy; also 
depending on the leniency of the “orderly”. Drilling again 
eight hours today, tired as we are. We begin to feel rather 
more serious—have heard the enemy are in numbers across 
the Potomac, but hardly yet believe it. 

June 5th. Went to Williamsport today on a pass, 
along with Ves Galligher and “Boots” Spotswood and J. B. 
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Henderson and others. Were over time perhaps, when we 
were picked up by the patrol guard and taken to the regi- 
mental guard house. During the night the long roll sound- 
ed the alarm! We could hear officers call “Fall in! Fall 
in! Quick!’, urging men to be quiet, but hurry. We in- 
quired of the guards around us and were told there was a 
real alarm, troops of the Rebs were near. I felt, if this 
were so and / in the guard house and the possibility of a 
fight and J not in it, and that known at home, it would be 
indeed disgraceful, terrible. I planned an escape for us, to 
join the regiment in time, explained to my comrades, in- 
structing them to saunter leisurely along the guard line on 
the side next our camp and when the guards separated on 
their beats, at my signal we would instantly spring between 
them and run to company quarters for our clothes and 
arms, risking guards shooting or catching us in the dark- 
ness and mix up, in such a case of an alarm! Our ruse suc- 
ceeded, in a very few moment I was in line in our own com- 
pany, also joined by J. B. Henderson and a few others who 
had been in with us and we marched off to share their 
fortunes or dangers. From what we heard the affair did 
seem dangerous enough, surely. We were marched a long 
distance, saw no enemy and heard nor fired not a shot and 
we decided it was another drill for practice. Now on the 
return, towards daylight, “Boots”, Galligher and I dropped 
out of line of march and went foraging, before returning to 
camp. We came io a place by the road where there was a 
deserted camp, whose late occupants we supposed were out, 
as we had been, expecting an enemy. We found their com- 
missary department with its provisions, boxes and barrels. 
Well, I took position by the public road as guard over these 
commissary stores, with my musket at shoulder arms, and 
paced back and forth as a guard over them, while my com- 
rades went through them to see what they could find. As 
the other soldiers were returning to their several camps, 
they would inquire, in passing along the road,—“What regi- 
ment’s that?” Keeping up my pace, my reply would be 
“Sixth” or “Seventh”, as I could guess, hit or miss, hop- 
ing it was other than the regiment of the inquiring soldier. 
This was kept up at some risk until “Boots” told me they 
had all they needed and we left for our camp. Was it steal- 
ing? The stuff was our Uncle Samuel’s and we were just 
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drawing our rations somewhat irregularly. We returned 
like good soldiers, of course, and went on regular duty 
without any further guard house business. We heard later 
that Captain McKnight and Lieutenant Kretz, of our Com- 
pany, had made a capture of several horses from the enemy, 
but who were the enemy was rather obscure. I’m not sure, 
it may be the horses were those taken, as follows: 

July 4th, 1861. Today Co. I was ordered out upon a 
scouting expedition across the south side of the Potomac 
in three squads or divisions; one under Capt. McKnight, 
one under ist Lt. John Hastings and one under Lt. Herman 
Kretz. I think I was in with Lt. Kretz’ squad and we saw 
and did nothing, except that a few of us at a farm house, 
deserted by the proprietor or in the rebel army, captured 
a bee-scap and got a lot of honey to fill our canteens, al- 
though we burned straw plentifully in burning out the 
bees. My eyes and some others were beautifully bunged 
up, almost closed for a while. We heard that Col. Mc- 
Knight’s squad captured about twenty-two horses, said to 
belong to a leading Reb. 

While at this camp, our Company bathed frequently in 
a deep mill dam at the mouth of the Conococheague Creek. 
One day after swimming until I was quite exhausted, I sat 
at the edge of the dam resting, when I heard a cry from 
some soldiers a few rods up above on a fence, “Man drown- 
ing!” “Man drowning!” Locking out over the dam, I saw 
the top of a head and disturbance in the water and instant- 
ly started for the spot. It was over two rods, perhaps 
three, and I swam as fast as I could, and when I came near 
the spot, I could see nothing but a few bubbles on the sur- 
face, where I supposed he had sunk. Thoughts flashed 
swiftly through my mind—I am exhausted—if I dive for 
him and find him, he may grapple me and we will both 
drown! Should I dive? All this and more whirled through 
my brain, but I must try—I should, even if he holds me 
down. He must have gone down the last time. I knew the 
water was very deep. I dove for him, felt his head, tried 
to catch his hair, but like all of us, he had it cut very 
short. Then I got hold, under his arm and brought him to 
the surface, holding his face out of water. I spoke to 
him—“Catch your breath, I can’t hold you but a moment”. 
His face was pale, not a struggle, as limp as a dead man. I 
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struggled, swimming along and held his face out of water, 
pushing and pulling him towards the shore; was making 
some little headway when a big stout comrade came swim- 
ming and took hold under his chin, and J. B. Henderson 
came swimming and took hold under his arms and then I 
got behind and pushed towards shore. Well, we got him 
ashore, laid him face down with his head down the slope 
and rubbed him awhile, trying to run the water out of him. 
Others helped and carried him on a stretcher to camp. I 
was now so exhausted I had to lie down, even before I 
dressed. That evening I was told it was Abe M. Hall of my 
Company (for though he was a friend and comrade, I 
didn’t know who it was when I went after him) and that 
he was alive and had sent for me. He was lying in his 
little poncho tent; he told me he had heard that it was I 
who had saved his life; he tried to show his evident grat- 
itude but was still weak, easily overcome with his feelings. 

a General Patterson’s ° division of three 
months’ Penna regiments broke camp and crossed the 
Potomac. There was no bridge; we marched down to the 
ford and waded into the swift, cool, clear water—some tak- 
ing off pants and shoes—others trying it with the pants 
rolled high. We had all our baggage to carry, many bun- 
dies on heads or shoulders. As we were in the water, sev- 
eral brass bands, stationed on a high knoll on the bank, 
played, and most of us boys sang—“O, carry me back to 
old Virginia, to old Virginia shore”. 

Just close to the road approaching the river, I noticed 
a soldier with an iron bracelet on his ankle, with a short 
chain and about a thirty pound cannon ball attached. After 
crossing the Potomac our march was continued towards 
Martinsburg, Va. About this time we privates learned our 
advance had been for the purpose of making such a show 
of force in this direction as would prevent General Johnston 
with his force of Confederates from going to the aid of 
Gen. Beauregard’s army against whom our army near 
Washington was expecting to advance towards Bull Run. 
Gen. Patterson was later much criticized for his slowness 
and failure in this regard, by which our usefulness as short 
term men was much diminished, because Johnston had ap- 
parently little fear of him and joined Beauregard in time 
to materially help our defeat in the Bull Run fight. 
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On this advance the nearest we came to a fight was in 
passing a place shown us, where it was said we could see 
effects of a fight, or skirmish which had been called Fall- 
ing Waters. At camp at Martinsburg our routine of made- 
up alarms, scares, long roll calls, practice in getting into 
line quickly, marching, manouvering, double-quicking, pick- 
eting, etc., was continued. Here J. B. Henderson became 
quite sick. I was one of others who helped him a couple of 
nights. 

July 15th. March about eleven miles to a place called 
Bunkerhill, on the road towards Winchester. At this point 
I was one of a squad of five men, with a Lieutenant, who 
with a team and wagon, were ordered back to Martinsburg 
for a load of minnie ball cartridges. Lieut. Kretz accom- 
panied us. It was reported we were to fight Johnston’s 
command, but we had learned to place little reliance upon 
camp rumors. At Martinsburg, I remember Ves Galligher 
and “Boots” Spotswood of my mess, getting from me a $10 
confederate note to buy grub. It must have been a count- 
erfeft. On our return we foraged about in the dark among 
the ‘secesh neighbor’ farmers, as we called them, for a 
chicken or turkey. As the boys said— if any “should try 
to bite us’; succeeding very well and also loading among 
the “ammunition” a box-hive of bees. It was still pretty 
dark, towards morning when we were stopped by the officer 
of the picket guard, who was for investigating. While he 
was getting the story of the why and wherefores of our 
business at that time of night, we boys had to keep drum- 
ming on the bottom of the wagon to keep our feet from get- 
ting cold, (not, of course, because the bees were busy buzz- 
ing or a chicken fluttering!) The officer having been 
satisfied, we were permitted to pass on to our camp in a 
wheat field and it took hustling to get our honey out by 
burning the straw; trading some of it to other foragers, 
whose pig we had heard squeal. The pig had to be cut in 
small pieces, for an order had come to strike tents for a 
march. I feel pretty sure Lt. Kretz got some of that pig 
and honey, in his haversack and canteen, before we left. 

July 17th. On the march for Charlestown, Va., Jef- 
ferson Co. The citizens, especially the women, were very 
shy and cold towards us, more outspoken “secesh”, as we 
called them, than at Martinsburg, where some openly 
claimed to be Union men. 
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Saturday, July 20th. Our time is nearly up and the 
General in command is trying, it is said, to get his three 
months’ men to stay eleven days over time, in order that 
he may sustain his hold here, and not be compelled to re- 
treat, which would be likely, if all his three months’ men 
were to leave him. This was said to be necessary because 
of failure of government to have troops ready to take the 
place of the regiments whose enlistments are expiring. 
Among the men there is much complaining. It is reported 
nearly all the regiments refuse.’ Ours, the 8th Regiment, 
took the vote today and it is said only sixty-one are will- 
ing to remain; of these sixty-one, forty-two were of my 
company. I voted and was willing to stay. 

July 21st. ° Took up the march for Harpers Ferry, 
i. e., most of the three months’ men did, but our regiment, 
the Eighth, turned to the right and encamped on the waters 
of the Shenandoah, about five miles above Harpers Ferry. 
Our Company was sent across that stream as skirmishers. 
About one o’clock that night we were ordered to march 
and about daylight arrived at Harpers Ferry. Meantime, 
for a couple of days, I suffered so much with heat that I 
was unable to march and climbed on one of the wagons. 
My trouble was burning and itching of my seat and crotch; 
the skin got very red and swollen hard. Regimental Sur- 
geon said I had been poisoned. I lay pretty nearly all of 
two nights, suffering and uncomfortable and bathing all 
the time with cold water and sugar of lead, without being 
able to sleep any. On the third day while at Harpers 
Ferry, I got better and then soon quite well. At no time 
was I sick but at times in a great deal of misery. When 
the wagon came to town, other sick were dumped on the 
pavement and left there the whole afternoon (no officer 
appeared) without anything to eat, except that my haver- 
sack held a few hard tack. At night time, still no atten- 
tion. Later I crawled upon the porch of a house used by 
the 2nd Massachusetts regiment as their hospital and by 
their attendants was given tea and hard tack for break- 
fast. In the afternoon found my regiment and company. 
They were waiting, expecting to turn over their arms, etc., 
and go across the Potomac to north side every hour. Mean- 
time, being quite better, I visited and saw the place of 
John Brown’s fight and evidences of it in bullet holes and 
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marks on buildings shown us. We finally forded the river; 
the bridge, I think, having been destroyel some time before, 
and quartered in an old house on the Maryland side. The 
house had large stone fire places. It was a very wet day 
and we packed that house like sardines in a box. Some of 
our boys had borrowed some chickens and kettles and were 
stewing the chickens, hanging the kettles on the crane in 
the big fire place. An officer in full uniform, sword and 
sash, entered that noisy, densely packed room and an- 
nounced in broken English—“I kum in for to investigot 
who stole dem shick-en!’’ The boys didn’t seem at all 
seared, at least nobody ran or hid, but merely quietly 
drifted into a solid phalanx three or four feet deep around 
that fire place, anxious to shield their prey. The “investi- 
gator” gave up and retired, whether to investigate else- 
where or not, we did not know, but we felt sure he must 
have smelled “shick-en’’ fumes! Ves Galligher came in at 
day light and in a loud voice said:—“I kum in for to inves- 
tigot who stole dot shick-en!’’ There wasn’t much sleep- 
ing on that floor, wedged in tight rows that night and in 
the morning we were packed just as tightly, like cattle, in 
freight cars, for Baltimore, thence to Harrisburg. The 
daylight hours of this journey were again jubilant with 
shouts and cheers of welcome, waving of flags and hand- 
kerchiefs by ladies and men in towns and country, not only 
at crowded depots, but from sidewalks, windows and doors 
of private houses, workshops and fields and farm houses. 
At Harrisburg the streets, sidewalks, parks and public and 
capitol grounds were thickly crowded with soldiers, still 
coming and going. Citizens and ladies, as generous and 
hospitable as before, in the front yards of their private 
dwellings, offering coffee, sandwiches, pies and cakes, 
fruits and refreshments of all kinds everywhere; invita- 
tions to breakfast, dinner or supper in their homes and 
families. I boarded two days in a private family, while 
waiting to be mustered out and paid, and when I bade them 
goodby and tried to pay they utterly refused it. 

Of course all soldiers were not always orderly and on 
good behavior, but the large majority were and lying 
around idling was very trying. I remember in the Capitol 
Grounds, while waiting, a sudden quarrel started between 
two comrades of my company, Al. Black, a wiry Beech Bot- 
tom, Clarion river recruit, and Ret Garrison, one of our 
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Brookville boys. They were at each other and quick strikes 
flew and grappling and tusseling, while our company form- 
ed a circle round them, down went the two together, now 
one on top and then, the other, pounding until it seemed 
both were exhausted and broke loose and got up, without 
either being the winner. My chum, “Boots” Spotswood, 
jumped into the center of the ring, saying—‘“I can whip 
the man that tackled Garrison!” The boys gathered around 
again but no one stepped in and there was an end of it and 
I was glad of it. 

July 3lst. We received a discharge and three months’ 
pay, including the mileage, $42. (in gold, mine was). Our 
pay was $11 per month. 

Aug. Ist. Took the railroad for Indiana, Pa., where 
we loaded on carriages and wagons, arriving at Brookville ’ 
August 3rd, 1861. I know that when thoughtfully looking 
back over those three months since we had left, I had quite 
a feeling of disappointment over our failure, or at least, 
partial failure, of the results hoped for, and intended by 
our expedition; and I was sure it was not the men’s fault. 
If the related experiences here create an impression I was 
frivolous, frolickingly unduly, or insubordinate as a sol- 
dier, I may have been unfortunate in conveying it. I tried 
to be loyal, true to all duty assigned, and to do my best, for 
it was with a strong love of country and a deep patriotic 
impulse that seemed to impel enlistment in its service, that 
I firmly believe I acted upon, when we started; but there 
seemed so little serious service or duty, so far from any 
enemy, that it was hard,—much of the idle time hanging 
heavy of our hands—to be otherwise than frolicsome much 
of the time, when not kept busy. It would seem that my 
Captain (A. A. McKnight) didn’t regard my standing in 
the ranks as altogether bad (if he really knew it) because 
after he had the experience of over three months (since 
early September) with the officers of the new regiment he 
had raised, at the suggestion of Lt. Colonel W. W. Corbett, 
he sent for me about Dec. 14th, 1861, to be Lieutenant 
under Capt. John Dowling, who had been a Lieutenant in 
our three months’ expedition, and at the time, Captain of 
Co. B, 105th Reg’t Vols. I had been teaching one of the 
schools of Brookville, since discharge, and immediately 
started for Camp Jamison below Alexandria, Va., with a 
few recruits and two of the nurses of the regiment. 
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When this call came to me from Colonel A. A. Mce- 
Knight, I had been teaching in public school in Brookville 
about three months, since my discharge, making prepara- 
tions for return to college the next spring term. However, 
it was becoming more and more evident that the war was 
not going to be as short, or ended nearly so soon as at first 
almost everybody expected and I began to feel that I should 
enlist, possibly before many months; and why not take this 
chance among friends and acquaintances,—a regiment from 
my home town and country? It seemed best and I decided 
to go. I succeeded in getting my young friend, J. Everett 
Hall, to finish my school engagement and started for Camp 
Jamison, a mile or so below Alexandria, Va., where the 
105th Regiment were in winter quarters; arriving there 
about December 14th, 1861, I enlisted and was mustered 
in as 2nd Lieutenant of Co. B, 105th Regiment. 

Feb. 5th, 1862. Have found, since taking hold as an 
officer, that my new duties differ vastly from those of 
before, as private soldier in the ranks. Until now I had 
never uttered a command to another soldier, as a soldier. 
So during the first weeks I would slip away to some distant 
retired spot and there, by myself, practiced my voice in 
giving commands in the manual of arms, marches and usual 
manouvers of drill to the surrounding trees and stumps. 
(Meantime, of course, I was also practising on squads of 
real soldiers). I knew the commands, yes, had been myself 
drilled with them and had studied them in books of tactics, 
but to give commands in proper voice, inflections, tones 
and accents, and in good style, as most of these older offi- 
cers have learned some how, is not at first so very easy. 
When I got a chance, I listened to Regular Officers and to 
volunteers, where I could hear any one who seemed to have 
good style. 

Colonel McKnight holds a school for the study of tac- 
tics, at which we officers all attend, with a book, either 
Hardee or Casey’s system. He, also, himself, drills us of- 
ficers in our big chapel tent, where the Chaplain frequently 
holds services, Sunday. One of his hobbies, in which he 
drills us first, is the bayonet drill, intending us then to 
teach the men. To make it safer in drill, instead of heavy 
muskets or Springfield rifles with bayonets on them, he 
has us each make an imitation musket of oak sapling, the 
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length of the real one, for practice. The first move as a 
defense, for instance, would be—Hold your musket in both 
hands over the head and’ just in front of face, to ward off 
an overhead stroke by the enemy; instantly, from that 
position, you throw the musket forward, end down upon 
your enemy’s head. He counter guards by using his 
musket as in your first motion, as his defense against your 
stroke. Second: You hold your musket on your right 
side, pointed towards your enemy, then take a quick step 
forward with your left foot and at same moment, thrust 
your bayonet forward at your opponent, who parries the 
stroke (if he can) with his quick motion or stroke sidewise 
with his bayonet. So it is strike, using your gun asa 
club, at enemy’s head, he counter guarding by holding his 
gun over and across, above his head and instantly, from 
this position of his gun, bringing it down upon your head, 
etc., etc. Such exercise gives skill and effectiveness to use 
of your musket and bayonet, when in close contest with an 
enemy. The Colonel also drilled us quite often in sword 
practice, we using light foils with button on the end to 
avoid accidents. This he required of all his officers, es- 
pecially on rainy days, when drilling the men was impos- 
sible. Our camp guard was kept up around the regimental 
camp and then, as a regiment we went out, in turn with 
other regiments of our brigade, upon an assigned portion 
of the whole army picket line, between Washington, back 
of us and the Confederate camps, miles away. This was 
out in the country about Pohick Creek and the details took 
rations, arms and ammunition, and kept a watch for days 
or weeks, as arranged for as our share of that duty. 

We also had our days for practice, for instance, by 
companies, in skirmishing. I have noted an incident in my 
diary, illustrating an experience. I deployed my men as 
skirmishers in a long line, with about a rod or so between 
each man in the line, with instructions at the word “march”, 
for an even numbered men to go forward two or three rods 
and then halt, when the odd numbers would start and, 
when they had passed the even numbered fellows a few 
rods,they should halt and the even numbered would then 
move forward, and so on; then, at command—“Commence 
firing” they were to continue marching, loading as they 
went and firing at the supposed enemy, only when in the 
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front line. My company seemed to understand and did 
the work as instructed, while advancing; kept up the march- 
ing and firing at the supposed enemy, while I followed in 
the rear, but a part of the practicing was “In Retreat”, 
“March” and I gave that command—“Company, In Retreat, 
March!” They turned, marching back, towards me. [I'll 
tell what one of my company, a few months ago, told me 
happened then. He and I were boys then—we are both 
fifty years older now. He said to me—“I’ll never forget 
it; you had, just a short time before, come to us, as our 
new Lieutenant; we were curious—well—when you gave 
the command, we boys turned in retreat, loading and firing 
as before, but the boys instead of facing about and firing 
towards where the supposed enemy had been, fired right at 
you on that retreat!” “You jumped upon a stump in the 
down slashed timber and bushes, waving your hands and 
shouting—“Shoot the other way! You fools, you, don’t you 
know the enemy is behind you?” “It was a picture of you 
I’ll never forget”. Of course, they had not intended to 
shoot at me, but only in turning, had forgotten which way 
they had been shooting and I—well—suppose there had been 
rifle balls in those Springfields! * 

Jim Taylor, Corporal of the Guard, an old man now, liv- 
ing east side of Brookville, in place of the fife and drum, 
calling out guard mount, went around with his relief guard, 
marching them to the tune of his fiddle, for which he was 
put on the bull ring when the Colonel heard of it the next 
day. 

“Boots” Spotswood was in our regimental brass band 
and for some escapade Colonel McKnight had put him in 
the guard house and next morning had set him to work, as 
punishment, to dig a pit, a couple of rods back from the 
Colonel’s tent. The Colonel was thought to be, by some, 
while a strict disciplinarian, unnecessarily harsh and se- 
vere; perhaps rough, sometimes, on some of the men. To- 
wards evening, “Boots” had dug a big excavation, throw- 
ing all the ground therefrom out on the side and ends next 
the Colonel’s tent, and made it look like the parapet of an 
earth made fort, with embrasures for guns. He had in- 
fluence enough with the Guard, so that he was allowed to 
go to band quarters, where he gathered all the big, long- 
necked, black bottles and placed them in the embrasures 
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of his fort, as cannon, all pointed on the Colonel’s tent. It 
made rather a peculiar show, visited by many, especially 
those disgruntled by something the Colonel had done. 

James A. McClelland, Lot J. Leach and Sylvester Gal- 
ligher, all acquaintances and friends, members of the 
Brass Band, were, for some infringement of rules, placed 
in the guard house, on a day when I was first detailed as 
Officer of the Guard. The Colonel sent for me and when 
I called at his tent, he ordered me to procure barrels, have 
holes cut in their bottom end, and have them placed on these 
three prisoners, upside down, so the barrels would be 
around them, with their heads out of the holes, and walk 
them for six hours around the bull ring. I sent to the 
quartermaster’s tents for barrels, which, when they came, 
were heavy, greasy, pork barrels. I just hated to put 
them on my friends, but discipline and orders were for a 
soldier to obey, so I ordered the guards to cut the holes and 
put them on these men and I stood by to see it done. In 
lifting and trying the open end of a barrel over McClel- 
land’s head, down to his shoulders (he was broad-should- 
ered and the largest man of the three—suspect he spread 
himself) the open end stuck at the shoulders and the 
guards lifted it off and I said “Ugh! it’s too big and dirty!” 
and went and reported to the Colonel that I couldn’t get 
barrels big enough to go over those big fellows’ shoulders. 
He was busy and hurriedly said—“Well, stand ’em up in 
them, then!” So I did, glad to get out of an unpleasant 
duty that way, much to their relief. 

For the most of the winter, 61-62, our mess was Cap- 
tain J. C. Dowling, 2nd Lieut. Winfield S. Barr and myself, 
1st Lieutenant, from February 2, commissioned. We kept 
a servant and lived fairly well, with T. L. Templeton, sut- 
ler and Alexandria market near. We used, of course, large- 
ly food issued by our quartermaster, but supplemented it 
with butter, bread, hams, etc., from outside. The men had 
about two of their own number for cooks and went with 
their tin cup and tin plate to the cook house for their grub, 
or rations, generally waiting their turn in line until served. 
I visited Alexandria very few times, being occupied very 
much of the time with military duties, or working up my 
short-comings as an officer with my books, or at officers’ 
school or drill. My grade of companionship was consider- 
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ably higher than it was in the three month service. Capt. 
Dowling, a Doctor, was quite companionable, Capt. A. C. 
Thompson of Co. K., a bright young man, was frequently 
in our company tent. Others of the officers were fairly 
companionable, but we really had little time for much 
sociability. The Chaplain, whose services I occasionally 
heard, was an average Methodist preacher of that date, but 
drew most too much of supposed spiritual pabulum from 
his barrel (and some of us recognized the “ear marks” and 
some of us heard the then current account of boys who 
heard services across fence in a neighbor regiment)— 
“Usual hymns and prayer, when the preacher took an old 
piece of faded yellow manuscript and began the sermon; 
he labored with us for nearly an hour,” this hearer said, 
he “couldn’t recollect the text or topic, as he was exceed- 
ingly sleepy, but incidently he discussed infant baptism and 
closed with an earnest appeal, touchingly eloquent, to 
mothers!’’ “I’m sure there wasn’t a mother in the regi- 
ment! (our three nurses were old maids) and not more 
than two or three infants!” There was a streamer on the 
top of the big tent which read Bethel, but most of the boys 
pronounced it bet-hell! Remember the boys were aching 
more in their tiresome, monotonous life in winter quarters 
for diversion, amusement, frolicking play of most any kind 
and weren’t always particular if it did bedraggle their 
morals a little. The Commandant of a camp must have 
lain awake a great deal nights, devising something, work, 
drill, alarms, surprises, anything to keep boys and men 
out of mischief. Our guard house had more inmates from 
being caught in Alexandria by patrols, “without leave”, or 
“over time of pass” or “drunk and disorderly” or caught in 
places in which they should not have been seen, than any 
other irregularity or unsoldierly conduct. I might say 
while there were some hardships in stormy, muddy weath- 
er, on picket for a week at a time, for the most part, camp 
life, such as it was at Camp Jamison, had enough of nov- 
elty, change and excitement to make it quite endurable 
and pleasant to me. The men read some, not much, sang 
songs evenings, had few games, except cards and checkers, 
which they played a great deal, many gambling away their 
wages. What the soldiers needed was action, movement, 
something doing; some then called it “spoiling for a fight’”’. 
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That might fit some but were there many who realized 
what Gen. Sherman said, years later, in his experience— 
“War is Hell?” Many of them, there when the regiment 
was full a thousand men, did realize that later on. 

March 18, 1862, “ we broke up Camp Jamison, march- 
ed down to landing ground at Alexandria where the “Ken- 
nebeck” was at the landing and loaded on her, a side-wheel 
steamboat. The Potomac is full of many boats moored 
out in the stream and all around us, flags floating, brass 
bands and drum corps playing; thousands of soldiers cover- 
ing these boats thickly, shouting and singing—the scene 
to a young backwoodsman is great and exciting. We enjoy 
it and the journey down the river greatly, besides I ap- 
preciated the beautiful scenery and was much interested, 
of course, when passing Mount Vernon, the Washington 
home. By the way, we had no knowledge of the end and 
purpose just here, of the expedition, but gradually got on 
to it later. The trip was delightful, except to me a few 
sad moments; when the steamboat stopped some of the 
soldiers on our boat went into the river by the boat’s sides, 
swimming. I was watching them playing carelessly about, 
when suddenly the big side wheel turned, made such a swirl 
and big waves that I saw one young fellow struggling in 
the breakers and go down, the steamer moving on. I tried 
to find if anything could be done to save him but found 
every one so utterly indifferent to the occurrence. “He 
was a soldier of the Fifth Maine’, was all I could find out 
and that was the end of it. Even if no one there seemed 
to care, I couldn’t but feel sad, though a stranger to me; 
there was a far-off mother, father and home friends. 

Down the Potomac and Chesapeake Bay we steamed, 
arriving at Fortress Monroe in the evening, debarked, stood 
about on shore waiting, none to direct or say where to go 
—everything in confusion, rain, rain pouring down, yet no 
directions came; getting dark, the boys are scattering, 
everybody taking care of himself as best he can. Some of 
our company huddled into the Barracks occupied by the 
12th Pa. Cavalry of which Sam Bar, a cousin from Corsica, 
was a member. There, without any chance to warm up 
our rations, we were compelled to try to sleep in our 
drenched clothes, well chilled. Why there were none to 
look after our welfare that night or give us the slightest 
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order of instruction I could not tell. The next morning 
those Cavalry boys gave us some warm coffee and away 
we were marched beyond Hampden and camped, calling it 
Camp Hamilton. Hampton was said to have been a beauti- 
ful town of fine Southern homes, but burned in 1861 by 
the Rebs to avoid its capture. There were no houses but 
ruins of them. Our men had a longing for some relish, 
being very tired of salt pork and hard tack and hunted 
among the low lands and bayous for clams, which they had 
no way of cooking, but by baking. I couldn’t stomach the 
yellow looking clammy things, a very poor substitute for 
the oyster, which they resemble somewhat. 

April 4th. Left Camp Hamilton on the 4th of April 
for Yorktown. First day’s march was rather pleasant but 
next day it rained continually, in the afternoon, 


(To be Continued) 


NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


A spelling not uncommon in contemporary accounts. 

A distance of about forty miles. Kittanning was then the 

terminus of the Allegheny Valley Railroad. 

The Scott House was at the corner of Seventh (then called 

Irwin) Street and Duquesne Way. 

This was after the move to Chambersburg—see below. Camp 

Slifer was named for Eli Slifer, the able and patriotic Sec- 

retary of the Commonwealth under Governor Curtin. 

Colonel A. H. Emely of Wilkesbarre. The 8th Regiment of 

“three-months men” was made up for the most part of men 

from Luzerne County; the exceptions were Company A, from 

Northumberland County, and Companies I and K, from Jef- 

ferson County, as indicated. 

6. General Robert Patterson of Philadelphia, brother of a Pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and said to be 
“the richest man in Pennsylvania.” His failure to prevent 
the Confederate General Joseph E. Johnston from going to 
the aid of Beauregarde at Bull Run aroused a bitter and 
sustained controversy between him and General Scott (Fed- 
eral Commander-in-Chief) and their respective partisans. 

7. “In Patterson’s army every regiment but one was on a three 
months basis, and he reported that all except the 1st Wis- 
consin would claim their discharge.”—R. M. Johnston, Bull 
Run: Its Strategy and Tactics (Boston, 1913), p. 53. The 
terms of nine of his regiments expired during the period 
July 19th to July 30th. 

8. The Battle of Bull Run was fought on this day; in the late 

afternoon and evening while Patterson’s forces were retreat- 

ing unmolested toward Harper’s Ferry, McDowell’s army was 
rushing back to Washington as an almost disorganized mob. 

Patterson was superseded by General Banks; the order was 

dated July 19th. 
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A distance of about fifty miles. Indiana was then the ter- 
minus of a branch which joined the main line of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad at Blairsville Intersection. 

In the training of American troops during the World War, 
blank cartridges—loaded with powder but no ball—were used 
in the kind of battle training described here. Lieutenant 
Craig’s men were probably merely going through the motions 
of loading, aiming, and snapping empty guns. 

This was the beginning of the Peninsular Campaign. Ham- 
ilton’s Division, which included Jameson’s Brigade, was the 
first division of McCleilan’s army to embark. Jameson’s 
Brigade was made up of the 105th, 63d, and 57th Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers, and the 87th New York Volunteers. 








A Half Century of Rivalry Between Pitts- 
burgh and Wheeling* 


By F. Frank Crall 


It was sometime in 1904 that the Secretary of the 
Wheeling Board of Trade, R. B. Naylor, paid this compli- 
ment to his larger neighbor up the Ohio: “Great cities dot 
this region on every hand, beginning with Pittsburgh on 
the north with a tonnage of 86,636,680, greater than that 
of London, New York, Antwerp, and Hamburgh combined; 
with a coal output in the immediate locality as great as 
that of France; with iron and steel production larger than 
that of Great Britain; with a steel rail output greater than 
that of Germany; with a pig-iron production nearly as 
large as that of Russia and France,—an industrial develop- 
ment which is the wonder of our time.” * 

Then turning his attention to his own city Mr. Naylor 
continued, “Coming down from Pittsburgh we find the 
valley lined with little Pittsburghs—we have Wheeling, the 
metropolis of West Virginia, and a little Pittsburgh in very 
truth, with great iron and steel plants, with extensive pot- 
teries, big glass houses, and a large number of manufac- 
turing plants in many lines.” * 

More than a century and a quarter had passed since 
the founding of both of these cities. The one had become 
an industrial giant, metropolis of the upper-Ohio Valley. 
The other had made remarkable progress too, but found its 
pride gratified if it could but justify the title of “A little 
Pittsburgh.” Census statistics serve only to emphasize 
this giant-pigmy relationship. In 1920 Pittsburgh stood 
ninth among the cities of the United States with 588.343 
inhabitants, whereas Wheeling with its 56,208 ranked a 
lowly 127th. * Pittsburgh had nearly eight times as many 
industrial establishments as Wheeling, employing over 
nine times as many men and women workers. Compari- 
sons of capitalization and value of output reveal dispari- 
ties as great. ‘ 

Yet census returns, impressive and important as they 
are, do not constitute the entire measure of competitive 


* Read before the Society, May 27, 1930. 
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power. Command of natural advantages, political influ- 
ence and favors, civic pride and enterprise—these too are 
potent factors, and may go far toward nullifying differ- 
ences in population and wealth. At all periods in the his- 
tory of these two cities the differences in population, in 
number of dwelling houses, in commercial and industrial 
establishments have distinctly emphasized the superiority 
of Pittsburgh over its younger neighbor. Nevertheless, 
throughout most of the first half of the Nineteenth Centu- 
ry Wheeling dared to challenge the leadership of Pitts- 
burgh and consciously sought to surpass her as the chief 
trade mart of the Ohio. 


Trade rivalry was the “Mother” of the western com- 
munities on the Ohio. Bitter international rivalry brought 
the Forks of the Ohio conspicuously before the courts of 
Europe as a great stake in the age-old conflict between 
England and France. ° Behind the scenes, less conspicu- 
ous, but hardly less keen and consequential was the rivalry 
between Virginia and Pennsylvania. ° This produced first 
the Braddock, then the Forbes Road—the failure of the ex- 
pedition of the former, the success of the latter. * Time 
passed. The rival colonies became for a time rival states. 
Virginia experimented cautiously with the Wilderness 
Road, * with a scheme for rebuilding Braddock’s Road. ’ 
and finally with the “Potowmack Company.” ” But the 
new Federal Government soon called Washington, the chief 
promoter of Virginia enterprises, away from the narrow 
role he was playing in provincial Virginia, whereupon 
those enterprises languished, “ and the Old Dominion ceased 
to be an aggressive factor in the competition for western 
prizes. 


At the same moment, however, Pennsylvania ushered 
in the “turnpike era.” Her legislature authorized the 
Lancaster Turnpike in 1792 “ and opened the way for 
superior highway transportation between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. Meanwhile Baltimore, the growing metropolis 
of the Chesapeake, was not asleep. The outlook for that 
city became particularly favorable when Congress by the 
Acts of 1802 and 1803 authorized the allocation of one- 
twentieth of the proceeds of the sales of public land in the 
new state of Ohio to the construction of a turnpike from 
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the Atlantic seaboard to the Ohio river, and thence west- 
ward to Indiana and Illinois. ™ 

Commissions appointed by President Jefferson decided 
to start the road at Cumberland, Maryland, “ the western 
terminus of a good road leading from Baltimore. ~ The 
first contracts were let in 1811 “ and by 1818 the road was 
opened to Wheeling. “ A community of interest between 
the town on the Ohio and Baltimore at once sprang up, be- 
coming a potent contributing factor in Philadelphia’s drop 
from first to third place as a population and commercial 
center. » 

The town of Wheeling had been quietly founded in 
1769 by the Zanes, dissatisfied pioneers from the country 
around Redstone Old Fort. * Washington passing down 
the Ohio a year later, busy looking for mill sites, made no 
note of the place in his diary, evidently like the Levite of 
old passing by on the other side, a literal possibility as an 
island of considerable proportions divides the river at this 
point. *” Though not ushered into existence with the roll 
of drums and the rattle of musketry like Pittsburgh some 
fifteen years earlier, “Wheeling grew. It was not without 
certain natural advantages. It had but the one river ap- 
proach to be sure, whereas Pittsburgh had three. But it 
was the site of an Indian crossing of the Ohio and an old 
Indian trail leading to the eastward, and the Indians were 
endowed with a dependable topographical instinct. * Long 
before the building of the National Road, emigrants seek- 
ing the Ohio, instead of taking passage at Brownsville or 
West Newton, began the practice of moving westward 
overland to Wheeling. * They saved distance this way 
and time as well. For dangerous shallows and rifts ob- 
structed navigation between Pittsburgh and Wheeling, 
whereas unobstructed navigation prevailed below the lat- 
ter point. It was this consideration that secured for 
Wheeling the Ohio crossing point on the Nationa! Road. ™ 

With this advantage in river navigation, with a nat- 
ural land approach now traversed by a highway of the lat- 
est model of construction supported by the power of the 
Federal Government, Wheeling could look forward to rapid 
growth and intense business activity. How does Pitts- 
burgh view the outlook? One searches in vain through 
the files of the Pittsburgh Gazette for some reference to the 
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new highway during the year 1816 * when Congress made 
the largest appropriation for the road, and during 1817 
when Wheeling was selected as the Ohio crossing point, ” 
But the serene disdain of the Pittsburgh journalist is not 
inpenetrable. In November, 1818, he begins to register 
some concern over this newly opened rival trade artery and 
its potential effect upon the development of a rival city. * 


“The worthy citizens of that little borough,” writes 
the Gazette editor a little later, “are actually doing nothing 
but walking about on stilts and stroking their chins with 
the utmost self complacency___. ‘Poor Pittsburgh,’ they 
exclaim, ‘Your day is over, the sceptre of influence and 
wealth is to travel to us; the Cumberland Road has done 
the business.’”’ * 


The Pittsburgher professes himself to be “very much 
amused”, but as a matter of fact his tone during these 
weeks reveals him to be very much alarmed. And well he 
and his fellow Pittsburgh business men may be alarmed. 
It was this very year that the reaction from war-stimulat- 
ed prosperity struck the city in full force. War-born fac- 
tories were shut down. Unemployment prevailed. “~ To 
add to the local economic stringency unusual drouth pro- 
longed the low water period beyond September well into 
November. In late November, the Pittsburgh editor 
counted 30 keel boats loaded with the fall goods which the 
Kentucky merchants were clamoring for, tied to the wharf 
waiting for a favorable rise in the river flow. ” 


Against this background of business depression and 
low water in Pittsburgh the National Pike was opened to 
Wheeling. Added to these ominous portents from the 
South was an even more disconcerting spectre looming up 
from the North—DeWitt Clinton and his proposed canal 
across the state of New York. “Whenever we hear of the 
New York canal a kind of tremor seizes our frames,” 
moans the Gazette editor. “Whenever we read any of Mr. 
Clinton’s speeches or reports, we can hear old Cato’s 
““‘delenda est Carthage”’ thundering in our ears, and not un- 
frequently [sic] when we are thinking of the future situa- 
tion of Philadelphia does the idea of Old Sarum, the rotten 


borough come to us. We leave it to the ‘Academy of Fine 
Arts’ to account for the association.” 
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“Finish the Pike,” he cries—the Pennsylvania Pike, 
he means.“ He scolds the apparent complacency of Phila- 
delphia commercial! interests, “ he takes the Governor and 
the State Legislature to task for their failure to take hold 
of the Pennsylvania highway problem with vigorous de- 
termination. “ He is utterly disgusted, and justly so, 
when the state officials show a disposition to take serious- 
ly the chimerical proposals of one Senator Breck involving 
a transcontinental water way following the Susquehanna, 
the Juniata, Kiskiminitas, Allegheny, Ohio, Missouri, and 
Columbia to the Pacific, with miraculous lifts over the Alle- 
ghenies and Rockies en route. * 

In.the meanwhile the new National Road was doing 
great things for Wheeling. The cost of transporting mer- 
chandise from Baltimore was reduced as much as_ seven 
dollars per hundred, * and the time cut from nearly two 
months to a little more than a fortnight. * “Floods of traf- 
fic’, “incessant streams of road conveyances,” “endless 
trains of road wagons” “—these are phrases which abound 
in the recollections of those whose memories go back to 
the hey-day period of the Old Pike. Statistical support of 
these assertions, however, is meager. A friend of the 
road, T. M. McKennan, speaking in Congress in 1832, pre- 
sents figures for one commission house in Wheeling. In 
1822 this establishment unloaded 1081 wagons averaging 
3500 pounds each, and paid for carriage $90,000. On the 
basis of these figures the Congressman estimated the num- 
ber of wagons unloaded by Wheeling’s five other commis- 
sion houses to be around 5000 with nearly $400,000 paid 
out for transportation. ” Wheeling’s Post Office had be- 
come before 1830 one of the largest distributing offices of 
the country. “ Her river port was one of the most im- 
portant in the country for the embarkation of emigrants 
and transportation of goods, and it had been designated as 
a port of entry. “ Her iron foundries were attaining con- 
siderable prominence, other factories were starting up. “ 
Martin in his Gazeteer of Virginia (1836), noted 113 manu- 
facturing establishments, employing 1300 hands, and using 
nearly a million bushels of coal annually. “ This same year, 
1836, Wheeling was incorporated as a city.“ At that time 
the city had 65 wholesale and retail stores whose annual 
business amounted to a million and a half. The seven com- 
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mission houses handled thousands of tons of merchandise 
paying to wagoners and boat owners nearly a quarter of 
a million for transportation. “ Standing by themselves 
these statistics appear impressive, 

But how about “poor Pittsburgh” whose “sceptre of 
commercial power” little Wheeling boasted would pass to 
her. When the Gazette editor lamented the possible effect 
of the National Road upon Pittsburgh commerce, he spoke 
confidently of “other interests that she (Pittsburgh) can- 
not be deprived of.” “ He referred to her manufactures. 
Already the place was known as the “young Manchester,” 
the “Birmingham of America.” “ By 1830 she had nine 
foundries, eight rolling mills, nine nail factories, and seven 
steam engine factories, against one big general iron works 
in Wheeling (Agnew’s), four foundries, and four steam 
engine factories. Wheeling had five glass houses, Pitts- 
burgh eight. In output, employees, coal consumption, the 
figures for Pittsburgh by the end of the decade 1820-1830 
far surpassed those of Wheeling. “ 

Earlier the Gazette editor had lamented the prevalence 
of what he called “Merchantilmania,” and expressed the 
hope that capital would be withdrawn gradually from com- 
merce to be reinvested in industry. “ Apparently, how- 
ever, Pittsburgh merchants regarded the close of the de- 
cade, 1820-1830, just as unpropitious for changing their 
“walk of life”, as the editor would have it, as its begin- 
ning. In 1817 Pittsburgh had 109 stores of various kinds, 
but in 1836 there were 250. The aggregate business of 
these establishments totaled over eighteen and three-fourth 
millions of dollars.” At the same time Wheeling had less 
than 75 stores of all kinds whose aggregate business scarce- 
ly topped two million. " 

Why had Wheeling with so much in her favor failed 
to make a better showing? The reasons are numerous but not 
far to seek. Wheeling leaders themselves complain of the 
lack of business alertness and enterprise, and a dearth of 
civic pride in growth and improvement. They envied those 
same characteristics so evident in Pittsburgh. “ Nor did 
the West Virginia hinterland provide a substantial com- 
mercial background for the city, her people being of the 
hunting type rather than the agricultural.“ Furthermore, 
Wheeling had justification for discontent with the “parent- 
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al rooftree.” Virginia lagged behind her neighbors in in- 
ternal improvements. “ Her interests were those of the 
plantation south rather than the industrial north. Her 
political leaders were cautious and conservative. It was 
in cautious, conservative, agricultural Virginia that Wheel- 
ing found herself—visions of commercial greatness, but no 
legislative aid toward their realization, for her interests 
were not those of her State. It was in venturesome, pro- 
gressive, commercial Pennsylvania that Pittsburgh found 
herself—visions of commercial greatness amply urged to 
realization by timely state legislation, for her interests 
and those of her state were identical. 

Potent as these factors were in restricting the growth 
of the Virginia city, more serious is the evidence which ap- 
pears to convict the Old Pike itself of obstructing the com- 
mercial aspirations of the very localities it was expected 
most to benefit. Constitutional scruples and _ sectional 
rivalry constantly threatened to curtail further contribu- 
tions from the Federal Treasury toward its support. Talk 
of surrender of the road to the States through which it 
passed boded no good for Wheeling, for those States had 
no motives justifying the expenditure of large sums to keep 
up a good traffic artery for that city. Particularly was 
this true of Pennsylvania. “ 

Furthermore the road cost too much. The total figures 
reached the sum of $6,824,919, a large sum for those 
days.” Conceivably the road was worth it, but the mount- 
ing costs of construction were an embarrassment to its 
Congressional advocates, heckled as they were by its Con- 
stitutional and sectional opponents. ” 

The cost argument could have been neutralized, had 
the defenders of the Road been able to show a substantial 
and permanent traffic way. But it was in a constant state 
of disrepair. It was a repair or upkeep question that called 
forth the first Presidential veto of a bill pertaining to the 
road. “ Talk of abandonment of the section between Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania and Wheeling ran rife around 1825 
because of its dilapidated condition. “ Historians of the 
road praise the fidelity of the road contractors and com- 
mend the substantial character of their bridges as evi- 
dence. ® But the rush to finish the road, the inexperience 


of the builders, “ evidence that “fortunes” were made 
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from road contracts, “ and the fact that much of the road 
had to be rebuilt from the foundation up before the States 
would accept its surrender in the 30’s “ suggests a ques- 
tion as to the faithfulness with which the original speci- 
fications were adhered to. These points have value in this 
discussion, however, only in the light they throw on 
Wheeling’s commercial problems. An imperfect transpor- 
tation artery, uncertainty of her ability to hold it or keep 
it in adequate repair—these are conditions which would 
naturally deter capital from entering that city and in con- 
sequence dwarf her expansion. 


It remains to touch briefly upon Wheeling’s two great 
disappointments which came to her in the 30’s. Much 
space has been devoted to the period 1820 to 1830 for 
that is the period when Wheeling made her strongest 
bid for commercia! leadership. She failed to reach the 
goal to which she aspired for reasons we have noted. 
Nevertheless she had laid good foundations. Why could she 
not build on what had been started and still make a strong 
bid for leadership? 


One of these disappointments was the successful com- 
pletion of the Pennsylvania Public Works in 1834. The 
canals had been completed to the foot of the Alleghenies 
by 1830.“ But the Portage railroad over the Allegheny 
Ridge begun in 1831 carried the first canal boat over the 
mountains in 1834, “ and a new era of transportation for 
Pittsburgh was ushered in. By 1835 the change wrought 
on Wheeling business interests is perceptible, partly in 
the growing evidence of an “inferiority complex” pervad- 
ing the editorial columns of her newspapers, partly in the 
frequent notices in the advertising columns of these same 
papers of dissolutions of partnerships involving withdraw- 
al from New Orleans connections and the formation of 
new alignments with Philadelphia interests. While these 
moves by no means indicate changes detrimental to Wheel- 
ing, the facts do carry with them strong suggestions of 
increasing subordination to Pittsburgh. “ Before long the 
Ohio tobacco trade turned from Baltimore to Philadelphia, 
and business men in Baltimore and Wheeling alike could 
foresee the time rapidly approaching when the trade in 
all other produce would likewise turn to Philadelphia. 
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“Nothing can restore it to Baltimore but a railroad over 
the mountains,” states the Baltimore American in 1836. “ 

This leads us to consider the other grievous disap- 
pointment suffered by both Wheeling and Baltimore, the 
failure of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to occupy its 
Pennsylvania Charter and build through to Brownsville 
and Wheeling between the years 1835 and 1840. * This 
failure is probably as influential as any event transpiring 
during these years in shaping the commercial history of 
Pittsburgh and the Panhandle. 


There was a wide gap, however, between the san- 
guine hopes of Wheeling business interests, misled per- 
haps by equally sanguine reports of the railroad officials 
and their surveyors, and the realities of Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad construction. “All speculation as to the 
termination of the road may be considered at an end. It 
will terminate at Wheeling and Pittsburgh provided the 
subscription is raised by them,” thus writes a Wheeling 
editor confidently late in 1835. ® But when this editorial 
comment appeared, the railhead of the Baltimore and Ohio 
was still a hundred miles east of the Allegheny ridge. 
Only eighty-one miles of line had been completed. Its 
“burthen cars” and passenger coaches could be carried 
to Point of Rocks, Maryland, by cinder-coughing “Tom 
Thumbs,” but between that point and Harper’s Ferry the 
querulous Chesapeake and Ohio Canal running parallel to 
the railroad required the latter to use animal power. ” 
Negotiations were just beginning to promise the elimination 
of this grievous handicap and the permission to build a 
viaduct over the canal and river at Harper’s Ferry. ™ 
Once over the Potomac the railroad could make a profit- 
able connection with the Winchester Railroad recently 
opened into the rich Shenandoah Valley. ” 

Years of discouragement were to pass before a char- 
ter was obtainable from a reluctant Virginia legislature, 
and the railroad could resume its construction toward Cum- 
berland and Wheeling. * It reached the former point in 
1842, “ and there remained awaiting fresh supplies of cap- 
ital and new charters from the States of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. “ The Pennsylvania Charter, much to the 
disgust of Pittsburgh business interests keen to prevent 
Wheeling securing the Ohio terminus of the Baltimore 
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and Ohio, “ was so framed as to give the Pennsylvania 
Railroad exclusive right-of-way into Pittsburgh providing 
a specified amount of capital was raised in cash, and a 
specified mileage was under contract by August Ist, 
1847. “ The Pennsylvania boosters by herculean efforts 
met the requirements by the appointed date, so the only 
course left open to Governor Shunk was to declare the 
Baltimore and Ohio charter null and void. * 

Therefore, the only way left to the Baltimore and 
Ohio to get to its western goal was to occupy its Vir- 
ginia charter and proceed to Wheeling by way of Graf- 
ton and Grave Creek. “ In the meantime, however, the at- 
tractiveness of Wheeling as the Ohio River terminus had 
dimmed remarkably. Far more to be desired was distant 
Cincinnati and St. Louis. But the best way to approach 
these points was to build directly west to Parkersburg 
and pass up Wheeling for the time being. ” No sooner 
was this suggested than a bitter outcry arose in the city 
of the Panhandle. For twenty years she had planned for, 
prayed for, threatened and begged for the railroad, ™ 
years marked by vituperative exchanges between rival 
Pittsburgh and Wheeling newspapers, sometimes over the 
question of the railroad terminus, ~ sometimes over the 
location of the Government Marine Hospital, “ sometimes 
over the construction of a highway bridge at the Virginia 
city. “ It would be interesting to consider some of these 
exchanges but our space will not permit. As to the rail- 
road, on one of those rare occasions of concern with the 
commercial welfare of the metropolis of her western coun- 
ties, Virginia refused it permission to alter its charter. ~ 
President Swan bowed to the will of the Legislature and 
urged forward the laying of the rails to Wheeling. * On 
January 14, 1853, a great railroad celebration was held 
in that city, the officials resident in Baltimore coming 
all the way by train to grace the occasion by their pre- 
sence. “ Unbroken rail connections between Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh over the Pennsylvania Railroad were not 
made until February 15, 1854, “ and one authority claims 
the first through train over this line did not enter Pitts- 
burgh until July 18, 1858. ” 

But this triumph over Pittsburgh came too late to 
be of lasting importance to the Virginia city. An exhila- 
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rating effect upon Wheeling trade was perceptible. ” 
Certainly’ the old National Road collapsed as a commercial 
artery. “ Yet in view of the importance of trade with 
Cincinnati and St. Louis a more direct line was regarded 
as imperative. So construction of the Grafton-Parkers- 
burg extension was begun and opened in 1857 “ In time 
through connection was effected with Cincinnati and St. 
Louis, and Wheeling functioned merely as a terminus of 
a branch line. 

We have no occasion to carry this account further. 
Rival colonies, rival states, rival cities on the seaboard 
in the rough and tumble struggle for supremacy in trade 
with the West stimulated the growth and development of 
that section. These facts gave rise to rival transporta- 
tion arteries, and these in turn gave strength to rival 
cities on the Ohio. Although the city of Pittsburgh was 
older and her commerce and industry more highly devel- 
oped from the start, Wheeling dared to challenge the city 
at the Forks for commercial leadership of the Ohio Val- 
ley. The National Road for a time threatened to give 
Wheeling the palm. But when this transportation artery 
became out of date no other was forth-coming immediate- 
ly to take its place, while Pittsburgh, on the other hand, 
could build up years of solid prosperity on the basis of 
her manufactures and the Pennsylvania Canal. Years went 
by. Pittsburgh gained, Wheeling lost. At last the rail- 
road came, but too late. Pittsburgh got her railroad al- 
most as soon. The sceptre of commercial power had al- 
ready passed to other parts. Wheeling capital in the com- 
ing years sought more and more the field of manufactur- 
ing, and by the close of the Nineteenth Century, she is 
proud to be called “a little Pittsburgh.” 
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and this salvation we conceive, depends on something much 
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ment Commission had favored Wheeling as the location for 
the proposed hospital. The following is typical of the Wheel- 
ing editor’s reaction to Pittsburgh criticisms: 

Taking umbrage at the “slanderous remarks of the Vis- 
itor upon our city”, he accused the Pittsburgh editor of ob- 
jecting to no other place but Wheeling, which place “is in- 
tolerable in his jaundiced eyes”. Why shouldn’t the Marine 
Hospital be located in Wheeling, challenged the Times editor. 
The months of August and September were the heavy malar- 
ial months. Yet these were the very months when Pittsburgh 
could not be reached save by a painful journey over land. 

(Jan. 11, 1838, No. 5). 

“We have tried to avoid collision with the editors or 
people of Pittsburgh”, sighed the Times’ editor a few days 
later, “but there is a point where forbearance ceases to be 
a virtue, and that point the people of Pittsburgh, their rep- 
resentative in Congress, and their editors have now passed. 
They seem determined that the basest, most sordid and sel- 
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the smoke of their earthly Pandemonium, and offend the 
nostrils of heaven and excite the contempt of man. Can it 
be that there is anything in the air at Pittsburgh creating 
meanness, jealousy, envy, fear of rivalry—or it is a fact, 
as has been sometimes supposed, that the alloy and dross 
of the whole habitable globe has centered itself there?” (Jan. 
23, 1838, No. 10). 


A controversy, beginning 1835, and continuing bitterly for 
over twenty years, involving not only editorial outbursts, but 
also court injunctions and adverse Supreme Court decisions. 
But at last through the intervention of the State of Virginia 
a favorable Congressional enactment was secured, and the 
bridge, after being rebuilt once on account of destruction 
by storm, was finally opened to traffic, 1856. Newton, op. 
cit., p. 193. 
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Johnny Appleseed in Pittsburgh’ 


By E. John Long 


Not far from the city of McKeesport, in the district 
known as Five Fields, a gnarled apple tree stump stands at 
the forks of two unimportant country roads. One of the 
roads winds northward from the forks, soon dons a modern 
brick coat and the prosaic name of Hartman street. Down- 
hill it sweeps in the track of Braddock and Washington, 
passing the site of the last encampment of the ill-fated 
expedition of 1755. 

The other fork turns in the opposite direction, through 
a forest of white beeches, pauses on a hillside of haw 
bushes, and finally drops down into Snake Hollow, in 1921 
the bustling center of McKeesport’s great natural gas 
boom, but today a quiet spot of rotting derrick timbers 
and rusting pipe lines. 

Almost on the watershed between the two roads, a 
strategic spot for a memorial, the old apple tree stump 
basks in the light of the afternoon sun and the glory of 
local tradition. For here, romantic McKeesporters declare, 
is a relic of John Chapman, better known throughout the 
Ohio valley as Johnny Appleseed. 

The hewed and hacked remnant of twisted stump does 
gives the appearance of great age. Old timers recall the 
apple tree that stood there during their lifetimes. Some 
even recall the fruit it bore. But, whether it sprang from 
the deerskin seedbag of Johnny Appleseed, or whether it 
is but a chance sprouting of a casually tossed core, it serves 
to keep fresh the memory of an obscure but lovable char- 
acter whose practical philanthropy has greatly enriched 
the legendary lore of the Pittsburgh district. 

We of Western Pennsylvania have all our lives heard 
of Johnny Appleseed. Here and there we have bumped 
into bits of folklore and rare anecdotes of his crude but 
homely hospitality; of his gifts of apple seeds to westward 
treking pioneers; of the orchards he cleared and planted; 
and of his voluntary missions of good will to the Indians. 


*From The Adventures of Johnny Appleseed. By Henry Chapin. 
New York: Coward-McCann, Inc. 1930. $2.50. 
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But never have we had an opportunity to meet this 
legendary character; to understand the strange yearnings 
which drew him from his Connecticut home across the 
rude mountain trails to what was in 1793 the very rim of 
civilization’s horizon. 

Henry Chapin’s “The Adventures of Johnny Apple- 
seed” paints for us at last a full length portrait. With 
rare sympathy and a good deal of understanding Mr. Chapin 
gives us the man, and a vivid and colorful background of 
the life and customs of post-Revolutionary days in the 
country west of the Alleghenies. While the book is fiction- 
al in approach the incidents and settings possess a remark- 
able degree of authenticity. Not attempting to be a source 
reference, “The Adventures of Johnny Appleseed” is never- 
theless a literary tidbit for the historian. Mr. Chapin has 
chosen wisely his medium in thus portraying a character 
which is such a strange mixture of the real and the le- 
gendary. 


Left an orphan in his late ’teens Johnny decided that 
the age of commerce, which followed hard on the heels of 
the Revolution in Connecticut, was not for him. “Greed 
for land and lust for possessions filled men’s thoughts. 
Even taxes were being raised by public lotteries. Time to 
be off”, the youthful Yankee told himself. “I’d best see 
what the ax-men are doing in the Alleghenies.” 

He himself, at the time, probably could not have ex- 
plained in words just why he had to take up the trail. Cer- 
tainly he had no inkling of the part he was going to play 
in the great drama being staged along the Ohio frontier. 


In reply to the question of a friend, he says, “Ever 
since I was a little boy, something in my blood has made 
me want to go west and keep on going until I found the 
very edge of things. This isn’t the edge. I want to help 
plant the wilderness. It isn’t much, but it’s what I was 
born for. Nothing else matters. You have to aim at 
something and stick to it. It makes you happy. I am to 
be a planter.” 


Johnny Appleseed, sharing the driver’s seat of a 
Conestoga freight wagon with one Pat Neal, a rollicking 
Irish boss driver, approached Pittsburgh over the old 
northern branch of the Raystown Path, parts of which are 
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now the Lincoln Highway, through Carlisle, then Fort 
Ligonier, and on to Greensburg. Finally Pittsburgh! 

“The year Johnny came west the point of land between 
the two rivers, which was Pittsburgh, showed the ruin of 
the two disputed forts, Duquesne and Pitt,” says the 
author. “The walls of the expensive Fort Pitt were hauled 
off to make houses and boat-yards by the newcomers, many 
of whom had never heard the war whoop of an Indian.” 

Johnny was a bit bewildered when the freight wagon 
finally dropped him at “the tavern of the negro Richards 
on Ferry street.” He had reached his objective, and with 
no further plans at the moment, he was suddenly at a loss 
as to what he should do next. He found lodging at “the 
house of a Madame Grenadier, a hearty, worldly wise 
woman well past middle age,” and he was safe enough 
under her roof when the mob of John Holcroft, called Tom 
the Tinker, took the town during the Whiskey Rebellion. 

When things settled down Johnny Appleseed found 
his first job in the new country. He became a shipwright 
and helped to construct many of the early rafts and river 
scows that carried settlers the next stage of their journeys 
westward. “He decided that ten years of Pittsburgh life 
was worth a hundred on the Connecticut.” 

Johnny was to live in Pittsburgh twelve years, from 
1794 to 1806. “He became a westerner. He felt time roll- 
ing by at a pace, and great things preparing. 

“Here it is that Johathan Chapman ceased to exist, 
and a new man with strange far-away ideas in his head 
came to life, a man people called Johnny Appleseed. Not 
quickly, by no stroke of lightning! Johnny Appleseed had 
been forming a long time in the shell of young Chap- 
man .... For twelve years Pittsburgh swallowed him up, 
but Johnny also swallowed Pittsburgh and all the meaning 
of life it could teach him. He worked in the shipyards 
along the Monongahela. When he wanted to think, he 
worked with his hands at some tasks he loved, and by-and- 
by, the idea he wanted came uncalled for out of the thin 
air and he knew what he wanted.” 

And so, although he also knew in his heart that some 
day he would slide out upon the current of the Ohio and go 
on and down into the greater wilderness, he built himself 
a log home on a grassy rise of ground called Grant’s Hill. 
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Here was a clear spring. He never could accustom him- 
self to drinking the muddy river waters. When the apple 
orchards came into bloom Johnny would walk along the 
Allegheny through the overgrown trees of the King’s 
Orchard, or get work helping to tend the better kept trees 
belonging to General O’Hara. Gradually came the idea of 
an orchard for himself with plenty of good seed for the 
people who could take it on into new places. Always with- 
in him Johnny harbored the feeling that his mission in 
life was to serve his fellow man in quiet ways, without os- 
tentation. 

It was not long before the home of an eccentric but 
kindly man, whom the natives always called Johnny Ap- 
pleseed, became known to the weary and the shelterless. 
His home was not a tavern; it was a way-station for the 
stranger in want. A cow, a garden, and his trees and bee- 
hives satisfied his wants, and there was always plenty to 
spare for all who would stop at his door. All he would 
take in exchange were articles of cast-off clothing. His 
dress began to look a little queer in time, but this didn’t 
bother him, nor did it affect his cheerful good nature. 

Years sped by and Johnny Appleseed became an insti- 
tution in the pioneer parade. Always hospitality reigned 
at his cabin; always there was a handful of apple seeds to 
speed the parting guest. But Pittsburgh was growing. 
Life was getting just a little bit too easy. Eastern civili- 
zation was creeping over the mountains, catching up with 
Johnny Appleseed. He wanted to rejoin his own people 
and renew his sense of hardship. 

One day in June 1806 Johnny made a sort of craft by 
lashing two dugouts side by side. The best of his supply 
of appleseed he put into deerskin bags and placed them in 
the bottom of his boat. He gave his house, his orchard 
and his garden patch to a widow with three children, and, 
with a negro boy helper, pushed off into the sparkling 
waters of the Ohio. 

At Marietta he found his fame had preceeded him. 
Commander Whipple of Fort Harmer turned out the entire 
garrison to plow up orchard land for Johnny to plant. Push- 
ing up the Muskingum he established another plantation 
at Black Forks. Then along the Sandusky Trail, beyond 
the pioneer outposts, he made friends with the Indians, 
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nursed their sick children, and gave them apple trees. Un- 
armed he boldly stalked the country, and his name came 
to be a marvel to the frontier folk who lived balanced be- 
tween life and death. 

During the War of 1812, when the borderlands seethed 
with conflict between whites and redmen, Johnny Apple- 
seed moved unmolested. He tried to make peace in vain, 
but his scalp alone of all the whites was not desired by 
hostile Indians. After the war he again moved down the 
Ohio, in the vanguard of the pioneers, planting apple seeds 
as he went. But Johnny Appleseed, hardy frontiersman 
that he was, could not go on forever. At the home of his 
friend William Watt, of Fort Wayne, he finally took sick 
and died, of all places for one who has survived so many 
dangers, in bed. 

While Mr. Chapin’s book might please the student of 
history better if he had given us a work entirely non-fic- 
tional and had supported his statements with references 
to sources, he has nevertheless cleared a good deal of the 
mist that has surrounded this lovable St. Francis of the 
wilderness. His book is a distinct contribution to the 
folklore of the Pittsburgh district. 
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Problems of Trade in Early Western 
Pennsylvania™ 


By Randolph C. Downes 


Western trade was a vital part of the foundations 
upon which the fathers of the Constitution sought to es- 
tablish the young republic. Without it, the sale of public 
lands in the West for the purpose of helping to meet the 
pressing financial needs of the embarrassed confederation 
government of 1787 would have been impossible. Who 
would go to the western country and how could the aver- 
age pioneer pay for his land if he did go, if there were no 
markets in which to sell the surplus products of the soil? 

The truth of such a statement is too obvious to need 
demonstration. But there was much lack of agreement 
as to where the market was going to be. Men like Wash- 
ington, impelled, no doubt, by their close interest in the 
political and financial stability of the Federal government, 
allowed themselves to be convinced that the settlers in the 
West would find a market for their exports in the same 
cities and along the same routes that furnished their im- 
ports. That was the way that normal trade should pro- 
ceed, and any other way would detract from the value of 
the land. Hence, the wish being father to the thought, 
that was the way the trade would proceed. Others, like 
the leading merchants of Pennsylvania, were more im- 
pressed with the difficulties in the passage of the Appalach- 
ian mountain barrier. To them it seemed far more probable 
that the produce of the west would find an outlet along the 
route of least resistance, viz., down the Ohio and the Miss- 
issippi rivers to New Orleans. The adverse effect of this 
upon the value of the lands was, of course, conceded, but 
such considerations were of less moment to Pennsylvanians 
of 1787 for probably two reasons. First, their capitalists 
were more concerned with the possibilities of commercial 
expansion on the seas than with the development of west- 
ern lands; second, as the result of the absence of such a 
factor as the soil exhausting tendencies caused by the gen- 
erations of tobacco economy as practiced in Virginia, there 
was less pressure of the population on the land. 


*Read before the Society, May 27, 1930. 
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At any rate, the first thing that the Virginian, Wash- 
ington, did after he had retired from military service was 
to make his well known trip of 1784 to western Virginia 
and Pennsylvania in order “to get information”, as he says, 
“on the nearest connection between the eastern and west- 
er waters.” * He, of course, owned land out there, and was, 
therefore, influenced in his observations by considerations 
resulting from his own embarrassed financial situation fol- 
lowing the war. His impressions of the ease of the port- 
ages of the Appalachian barrier were overly optimistic. 
“All of these’, said he, “are so many channels through 
which not only the produce of the New States, contemplat- 
ed by Congress, but the trade of all the lakes .. . may be 
conducted . . . thro’ a shorter, easier, and less expensive 
communication than either of those which are now, or 
have been used with Canada, New York or New Orleans 
oa eae [We should] open a wide door and make a smooth 
way for the Produce of that Country to pass to our 
Markets before the trade may get into another channel.” 
A few months later he wrote in the same vein that, if the 
products of the West “should come by way of Fort Pitt to 
Potomack (which is most natural) or to the Susquehanna 
—by the Great Kanhawa to James River—or by the Lakes 
Erie and Ontario to New York” his lands should find a 
ready sale. * These observations were submitted to the 
Governor * and Legislature of Virginia who honored their 
author by authorizing the formation of a company to pro- 
ceed with the “extension of the navigation of the Potow- 
mack from tide water to the highest place practicable on 
the North Branch.” ‘ Maryland quickly followed suit in 
an enterprise that ultimately was more successful in bring- 
ing about the cooperative venture of the Constitutional 
Convention than in bringing about the attainment of one 
of its chief objects, viz., a satisfactory communication with 
the western waters. 

But, as we have observed, Pennsylvania was otherwise 
minded, and the lukewarmness of the Philadelphia govern- 
ment for things western that George Croghan had com- 
plained of in the preceding generation, was again evidenc- 
ed by the fact that the farthest the State was willing to go 
at this time was to provide for the building of “the West- 
ern Road to Pittsburg” along the Forbes route. * 
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Since Virginian optimism could not create trade, we 
cannot then accuse Pennsylvania of lack of vision in this. 
Indeed, we may rather credit the more mercantile-minded 
entrepreneurs of Pennsylvania with a more accurate busi- 
ness sense in the matter—a fact serving as a check upon 
fundamentally unsound developments that were altogether 
too common in our movement of western expansion. In 
other words, Pennsylvania traders were in possession of 
information about the possibilities of western trade that 
prevented them from making the mistakes made by George 
Washington. 

What were these facts? Unknown to or ignored by 
Washington, they were, nevertheless, the common posses- 
sion of those engaged in the actual settlement of the upper 
Ohio valley. Those who crossed the mountains in the 
1780’s and 1790’s, and who, instead of passing on down the 
river to Kentucky, made their homes in the valleys of 
western Pennsylvania and Virginia, counted on a little 
more than the cattle trade and the fur trade to solve their 
export problem. In the Pittsburgh Gazette for January 16, 
1790, “The Western Farmer’, in discussing the causes for 
the depression on the frontier, raised the question of why 
they settled in western Pennsylvania instead of going 
elsewhere. In answer to his own question, this farmer 
wrote, “We adjudged that stock would be capable to carry 
themselves to market; either to Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
or Alexandria, in Virginia.” In the same year, Rufus Put- 
nam, pioneer leader of the Ohio Company’s settlement in 
the Marietta district, wrote, “It is true that Flour, Hemp, 
Tobacco, Iron, Pot-ash, and such bulky articles will go 
down the Mississippi to New Orleans for Market . . . but 
it does not follow hence that it will be for their interest to 
loose their connection with the Atlantic States but the 
contrary will appear if we consider: that all the Beef, Pork, 
& Mutton (from a very Great part of the western coun- 
try) will come to the Seaports of Virginia, Maryland & 
Pennsylvania to market, as will also most of the Furs 
Skins, &c. obtained by the Indian Trade.” ° Again, John 
Cleves Symmes, the great pioneer land speculator of the 
Cincinnati and Miami valley country, in advertising his 
lands for sale in eastern newspapers, declared, “The farm- 
ers’ profits here must be great, as horses and oxen may be 
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raised free of expense, save a little salt which is cheap; 
and they may be drove to Philadelphia for less than four 
dollars a head.” * 

But even these statements were over optimistic, for 
hear the lament of “The Western Farmer” quoted above. 
Concerning the cattle droving, he said, “Some of us have 
done it, but found it did not answer our expectations, owing 
to the large droves of cattle from the back settlements of 
the Carolinas and Virginia.” * In other words, not even 
the trade in cattle could prove profitable. Surely then lit- 
tle hope could be justified for the very rapid development 
of direct trade relations between East and West. 

How unsatisfactory they were is revealed in an ob- 
servation made by the French traveller, F. A. Michaux, 
after a trip in 1802 from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. He 
wrote, “The price of conveyance would not be so high as it 
really is, were it not that the waggons frequently return 
empty; notwithstanding they sometimes bring back on 
their return to Philadelphia or Baltimore, fur skins that 
come from Illinois or ginseng, which is very common in 
that part of Pennsylvania.” ° Empty wagons, an unsatis- 
factory trade in cattle, furs from the rapidly disappear- 
ing frontier of Illinois, a few paltry bundles of ginseng 
roots as tonics for eastern constitutions—what a miserable 
basis for the fulfillment of Washington’s fond dreams. 

Small wonder then that these wagoners, or carriers as 
they were called, were unpopular with the frontiersmen. 
Although the returning wagons were practically empty, not 
so were the leather money bags. A farmer of 1787 thus 
vented his wrath on the traffic, “In the year 84 no less 
than 63 wagons unloaded at Pittsburg. The last two years 
indeed not so many; |but] every merchant in the place 
will allow me to state these waggons each to draw £50 of 
carriage and Who pays this carriage? The farmers and 
consumers in the country. An evil equally as much felt 
is the real loss of circulating specie which these waggoners 
carry off. It is a notorious fact, that the carriers princi- 
pally belong to the lower counties.” ” 

If exporting to the East was on such a precarious foot- 
ing, how could settlers live? Where did this gold that the 
carriers took come from? In other words, to whom were 
they selling produce? Putting aside for a moment a con- 
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sideration of the exports to New Orleans, we may mention 
the sale of produce and supplies to immigrants from the 
East to tide them over the needs of the first year or two in 
the new country; and also the provisioning of the Federal 
armies engaged in the wars against the Indians. Every 
immigrant had to make quite an investment before his 
farm made him self-supporting, and for a long period of 
time the new settlers in Western Pennsylvania and the 
Northwest Territory absorbed a_ large supply of cattle, 
flour, cordage, whiskey and flat-boats. 


Symmes, in recording his first impressions of the West 
upon his arrival, wrote, “As to flour it is chiefly brought 
down the Ohio from the Mononga{he]la and other rivers 
in the country around Pittsburgh.” “ The Pittsburgh 
merchants engaged in this trade soon became widely 
known as the “Kentucky traders.” Senator James Ross 
of Pittsburgh referred to these merchants in a letter to 
Secretary Winthrop Sargent of the Northwest Territory, 
saying that the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers had 
frozen over on November 27, 1796 much “to the distress 
of the Kentucky traders” who were obliged, therefore, to 
sell their wares at low prices in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. ” 

How the Federal armies provided the frontiersmen 
with currency is illustrated by the following advertisement 
published in the papers of Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and Lex- 
ington by officers of Wayne’s army in 1796: “Bills of ex- 
change at ten days sight, on the Secretary of War in Phila- 
delphia, Caleb Swan, Paymaster of the troops of the Uni- 
ted States Head-quarters Greenville.” “ John Bartle, one 
of the early pioneer merchants of the West, in payment for 
supplies, took these bills of exchange “‘which he cashed in 
Lexington at a premium of two and a half percent. Whence 
they were remitted to Phila to purchase goods for the new 
settlement of Kentucky.”“ How Pennsylvanians counted 
on this is shown by a letter published in the Pittsburgh 
Gazette in 1786 at the time that the government was con- 
sidering sending more troops to Ft. McIntosh, a few miles 
down the river, “Now, my friends,” wrote a farmer, “as 
all the markets southwardly is annihilated, we have but a 
small prospect otherwise, which is this—Congress having 
augmented the troops on the peace establishment to 2040 
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men for the defence of the western frontiers, which in- 
cluding officers, wasteage and followers of the army, will 
consume about 3000 pounds of flour daily, this will amount 
in a year to 1,095,030 pounds, and should bring the sum of 
10950 Spanish milled dollars into our country, or a sum 
equivalent in paper currency.” ” 

But these two sources of wealth were not permanent. 
Immigrants soon became creators instead of consumers of 
the surplus, and by 1800 the Federal armies operating 
against the Indians were far beyond Pennsylvania. Hence 
there was a growing dependence upon New Orleans and the 
West Indies as the market for the surplus. In 1802 Michaux 
wrote, “Pittsburg has long been considered by the Amer- 
icans as the key to the western country . . . . The terretor- 
ial produce of that part of the country finds an easy and 
advantageous conveyance by the Ohio and Mississippi. 
Corn, hams and dried pork are the principal articles sent 
to New Orleans, whence they are re-exported into the Car- 
ribbees. They also export for the consumption of Louis- 
iana bar-iron, course linen, bottles manufactured at Pitts- 
burgh, whiskey, and salt butter .... All these advantages 
..- make me think that the banks of the Ohio from Pitts- 
burgh to Louisville . . . will, in the course of twenty years, 
be the most populous and commercial part of the United 
States, and where I should settle in preference to any 
other.” * 

Fifteen years earlier, H. H. Brackenridge, one of 
Western Pennsylvania’s great pioneers, had expressed the 
intention of the first settlers in this enthusiastic manner, 
“We had caiculated often times that a farm in the neigh- 
borhood of these rivers, was nearer the market of any part 
of the world than a farm within twenty miles of Phila- 
delphia. On these principles many had calculated, in sell- 
ing lands below and buying lands here. On this principle 
we had all calculated on settling in this country.” ” 

Note that Brackenridge claimed this intent as to the 
use of the Orleans market to have been the prevailing 
sentiment among dwellers in the East before they came 
West—a claim substantiated by evidence at every hand. 
The Ohio Company, organized in 1787, in advertising its 
lands for sale, proclaimed, “Above all, it is upon the Ohio 
and Mississippi that there can be transported a great num- 
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ber of things necessary for the markets of Florida and 
the West Indies, such as wheat, flour, beef, bacon, lumber 
for joinery and ship-building, etc., that they will be more 
frequented than any river upon the earth.” “ John Cleves 
Symmes likewise advertised, “The distance from Fort Pitt 
is about five hundred miles down a gentle river, navigable 
for boats of one hundred tons to the Mississippi, and down 
the Mississippi to the sea .... Vessels may be built here 
of two hundred tons burden, and being fully freighted may 
be navigated with safety to New York, or any other sea- 
port.” 19 

The long drawn out negotiations with Spain for the 
open navigation of the Mississippi during these years are 
well known. Kentuckians have long enjoyed the distinc- 
tion of having been most enthusiastic in their clamor for 
an open market. But hear this effusion from Bracken- 
ridge, “How much more gradual but steady, continual and 
lasting the effect, if the Mississippi trade was opened.... 
The last year’s grain would not now lie in the barn, and 
discourage the husbandman from fresh labors the next. 
That country would soon rise from the pastoral to the 
polished state, her woods would become gardens, her for- 
ests blooming lawns, and her whole territory speak the 
residence of men.” * 

Quickly a new type of carrier arose to grasp the new 
opportunities—carriers that were the greatest pride of 
these forest men instead of sources of irritation, carriers 
equipped to meet not only the hazards of the river, but also 
the tempest of the open sea. The story is too well known 
to be retold. Let it suffice for us to remember that it was 
the Monongahela Farmer, launched from the town of Eliza- 
beth a few miles up the Monongahela River, that first car- 
ried the produce of the Ohio valley down the river and out 
into the world markets. Early Pennsylvanians can be 
pardoned for exaggerating their prowess, as did Albert Gal- 
latin when he boasted that “as early as the year 1793, a 
schooner built on the Monongahela between Brownsville 
and Pittsburg, reached New Orleans by that extraordinary 
inland navigation and arrived safely at Philadelphia.” * 

One cannot over-emphasize the effect of this down- 
stream trade on western life. It acted as an obstacle to 
amicable relationships with the Federal government—for 
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downstream trade is a poor foundation for upstream poli- 
tics. The country’s very existence depended upon the un- 
interrupted disposal of the continually increasing surplus 
of grain, beef and pork. The fundamental institutions of 
commercial life were shaped by it. Merchants were paid 
in country produce; land was paid for in instalments of 
country produce. Mills were built with two departments 
or types of service, one to serve the farmer to grind grain 
destined for his own use; the other to receive the innum- 
erable payments coming in to retire the farmer’s obliga- 
tions to merchants and land owners. So fundamental an 
institution was the mill that the Federal land law of 1800, 
drawn up by Albert Gallatin and William Henry Harrison, 
granted preemptions to occupiers of any mill site on the 
public lands—the first definite step in the Federal sur- 
render to the squatter. * 


The country side required growth, and growth was 
only possible by means of this same downstream market. 
The agents of this growth, merchants, land speculators, 
town builders, millers, bankers, with lawyers at their side, 
eagerly cooperated in founding a new economic order, the 
tangible evidence of which was a network of mills, ware- 
houses and stores, a system of flatboats, packets, and 
credit instruments, rapidly forming a more or less elabo- 
rate and efficient marketing machinery for the disposal 
downstream of the country’s surplus. These _ tangibles 
were realities to the frontiersman and dominated his con- 
sciousness for his most direct contacts were with them. 


Only by encouraging this kind of commerce could 
easterners hope to profit by western trade. Not the shut- 
tling back and forth over the same mountain routes of im- 
ports and exports in mutual exchange. Instead, a round- 
about process by which imports were sent from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburgh and were paid for by exports down 
the Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans. How it worked, 
Michaux recorded in 1802, “The major part of the mer- 
chants settled at Pittsburgh, or in the environs, are the 
partners, or else the factors belonging to the houses at 
Philadelphia. Their brokers at New Orleans sell, as much 
as they can, for ready money; or rather, take in exchangé 
cottons, indigo, raw sugar, the produce of Low Louisiana, 
which they send off by sea to the houses at Philadelphia 
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and Baltimore, and thus cover their first advances.” * An- 
other traveller, Thaddeus Mason Harris, likewise noted, 
“The terms of credit are generally from nine to twelve 
months. The produce which they [Pittsburgh merchants] 
receive of the farmers is sent to New Orleans; the proceeds 
of which are remitted to the Atlantic States to meet their 
payments.” * Long before 1803 the need for this system 
of exchange had been noted by an unknown pioneer who 
urged western merchants to cooperate with their eastern 
creditors along these lines: “Can you suppose,” he asked, 
“that an eminent merchant of Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Alexandria &c. would think it worth his while to ride all 
over this country to collect about four or five hundred bar- 
rels of flour for the purpose of so long a voyage? Cer- 
tainly not. But could a single merchant readily collect fif- 
teen hundred or two thousand barrels, you would shortly 
have many adventurers and get a generous price for your 
wheat.” * 


It is a long story from this to the present system of 
inland trade, a story too long even to outline. It is a story 
fully as important as the story of political growth, and far 
more difficult. It is filled with problems of the utmost 
significance. Let me mention but a few. We must analyze 
most carefully the workings of this merchant-mill system 
as the origin of our western banking institutions. We must 
inspect the increase in the wild-cat merchants as well as the 
wild-cat bankers—i.e. those merchants who were not factors 
of respectable eastern houses with agencies at New Or- 
leans—if we would understand certain aspects of the 
western finance such as the disturbances of 1819 and 1837. 
We must examine the devices by which the Federal gov- 
ernment in selling western lands ultimately received the 
payments from the settlers. We must trace the break- 
down of this roundabout system of importing and export- 
ing with a view to discovering its essential points of inef- 
ficiency. We must probe into the relative marketing ef- 
ficiency of the Atlantic ports on the one hand and of the 
Gulf ports on the other, with especial emphasis upon pos- 
sible adverse climatic effects of conditions in New Orleans 
upon the quality of produce, upon storage facilities and 
upon the health of shippers and merchants. This also in- 
volves some analysis of the West Indies as a grain and 
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pork market. The great subject of cattle droving is rich 
in its possibilities and invites the attention of historians. 
One has but to mention the well known drovers’ banks of 
eastern cities to indicate the scope of this problem. The 
question of internal improvements has never been ade- 
quately studied from its commercial aspects. Just to men- 
tion the fact that bonds for roads, canals, railroads and 
other projects were marketed by prominent banking houses 
in the East and in England raises, in its implications, a 
host of problems bristling with interest. Lumbering, sheep 
raising, woolen manufacturing, coal mining, ceramics, steel 
and iron making, and a host of other phases in the growth 
of Pittsburgh into first place as the originator of freight, 
are problems that must be solved by careful and painstak- 
ing study. In a word, the commercial history of Pennsyl- 
vania, nay, of the United States, has yet to be written. The 
future beckons us to diligent endeavor and wholehearted 
cooperation. 
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Notes and Queries 


THE BRADDOCK CELEBRATION—ONE HUNDRED SEV- 
ENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF “BRADDOCK’S DEFEAT.” 
There is a tablet on the abutment of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
bridge over Sixth Street in Braddock indicating that it marks the 
farthest point west reached by the English army, on July 9, 1755. 
It may be interesting to recapitulate the movements of Braddock’s 
army, in terms of modern geography. They came from Cumber- 
land to a point just east of Unicntown by way of the Lincoln 
Highway—then called Braddock’s Road or Nemacolin’s Path. Then 
following down the eastern bank of the Monongahela River they 
reached McKeesport on July 8th, where they spent the night. On 
the morning of July 9th, they crossed the Monongahela about 
where the bridge now connects Riverton with the upper end of the 
town of Duquesne. It may seem strange to a modern reader, but 
they crossed the Monongahela twice in order to avoid the steep 
banks and otherwise difficult crossing of Turtle Creek. The sec- 
ond crossing of the river was just above Lock Number Two and 
brought them into the yards of the Edgar Thompson Steel Works 
in North Braddock. Coming out of the North corner of the Steel 
Works, they crossed the Pennsylvania Railroad and marched along 
the upper side of it. The General is said to have stopped at a 
spring (Braddock’s Spring) not far from the intersection of Brad- 
dock Avenue and Thirteenth Street. When the enemy was first 
seen, the English army was extended on the march from the 
river crossing to a point on the Pennsylvania Railroad just at the 
bend of Corey Avenue. 

The enemy had walked out from the Point and when first 
seen by the English were coming down Corey Avenue between 
Second and Fifth ‘Streets, Braddock. The French and Indian 
assault drove back the English advance guards and the real battle 
centered at Bell and Jones Avenues in North Braddock. When 
the English army broke in retreat they went back along the 
route by which they had come up. This is the story told in two 
very interesting maps which Mr. Sidney Dillon, Chief Engineer 
of the Edgar Thompson Works, adapted from two sketches made 
by Capt. Pat McKellar, Engineer Officer of Braddock’s army, 
shortly after the battle. 

The Boroughs of Braddock, North Braddock, and Rankin 
undertook to celebrate the Battle of Braddock, not because Brad- 
dock was defeated, but because the battle marked the first great 
English stroke for the West, and particularly because in that 
battle George Washington played his first great role in history. 
The most important part of the celebration was the dedication 
of a monument portraying Washington at the age of twenty-three 
as he appeared in the role of aide-de-camp to General Braddock 
in the famous campaign. This monument is located on the grounds 
of North Braddock (Scott) High School. So far as the records 
show, Washington may well have stood on the very spot where 
the monument now stands. 

The exercises began on July 8th with an elaborate pageant 
portraying scenes in the history of this section. On the morning 
of July 9th, the day of the battle, a large group of citizens and 
guests viewed from a boat the shores of the historic Monongahela 
from Pittsburgh to the mouth of the Youghiogheny. A monster 
parade of floats was followed by the dedication of the monument. 
A banquet in the evening and a second presentation of the pageant 
completed the celebration. 

Space is lacking to give credit to those who made this anni- 
versary a success or to mention the many guests, particularly 
from Washington, Harrisburg, and Allegheny County, who showed 
their interest by their presence. 
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Whereas we purchafed at public 
fale by the Sheriff, tracts of land fold 
under a judgment againft the eftate 
of George Croghan, and known by 
the name lift. Hunt’s Hill, 2d. Valen- 
tine’s place, and 3d, Croghan’s old 
place. This is to forewarn all perfons 
not to take and carry off any timber, 
grain, or other things from the faid 
lands, or purchafe from them that do, 
under peril of a profecution that 
fhall enfue thereon. 

Barnabas Hilands, 
Conrad Winbiddle, 
Christopher Waltour. 


Pittsburgh Gazette 
Auguft 20, 1793. 


The time mentioned in my laft ad- 
vertifement for receiving of produce 
from thofe who are in arrears for 
the Pittsburgh Gazette, having expired 
on the firft inftant—but will ftill 
receive it if delivered to the gentle- 
man therein named, or to William Mc- 
Kinley, Efg. of Weft Liberty, by the 


20th inftant. 

Thofe who neglect this notice may 
expect no further indulgence, as I 
fhall purfue the moft fummary way 


for recovery, in order that I may be 
able to do juftice to thofe to whom I 
am indebted. 

Thofe perfons who have receipts for 
the delivery of produce, will pleafe 
forward them to me by the time above 
mentioned. 

John Scull. 


Pittsburgh Gazette 
November 2, 1793. 


Committed to the jail of Allegheny 
county, on the 5th inft. a Negro Man, 
who calls himself Abraham, and fays 
he belongs to Mr. Samuel Hughes, of 
Baltimore county, Maryland—He is 
about 5 feet 8 or 9 inches high, {tout 
made, and wants fome of his fore 
teeth, and fays it is 6 years fince he 
ran away. The owner is defired to 
come, prove property, pay charges, and 
take him away. 

A. Robertson, Jailor. 


Pittsburgh Gazette 
September, 20, 1793. 


The Truftees appointed by law for 
building a Court Houfe and Gaol in 
the County of Allegheny, hereby give 
notice, that Propofals will be received 
by John Wilkins, Efq. at his Office 
in the Town of Pittsburgh, until the 
15th day of January next, for the 
building a Gaol in faid Town, of good 
{tone and lime, by the perch. 


Pittsburgh Gazette, Dec. 13, 1793. 
WANTED 
A Partner in Wingfield Mills and 
Diftillery. 


These workf{ are confiructed and 
finifhed in the beft manner. The mill 
runs two pair of ftones, one of which 
is Burr, with two water wheels, and 
a faw mill, all under cover of one 
roof is fituated ten miles from Pittf- 
burgh, in the heart of a wheat country, 
and is capable of manufacturing 20 
barrels of fuperfine flour every twenty 
four hours, independent of country 
work, of which there if abundance. 
In the dryeft fummer, water is never 
wanted for one wheel, nor does the 
fevereft winter effect her. 

The diftillery is fituated about one 
hundred yards from the mills, at the 
head of a never failing ftream of ex- 
cellent water, containing two ftills 
of 84 and 140 gallons, capable of run- 
ning 20 gallons daily. The houfe is 
28 feet fquare, and is ftrongly con- 
ftructed. The ftill and veffels are new, 
and the fituation cf the works hand- 
fome, and without a rival in the weft- 
ern country. 

The judicious will no fooner view 
the premifes than fee the advantanges. 
A fmall fum of money is wanted; 
therefore, any perfon that can com- 
mand a few hundred pounds, may foon 
be put in the receipt of fome hun- 
dreds annually. The proprietor does 
not deal in exaggeration. What he has 
advanced will appear obvious on a 
review of the premifes. Candor, he 
flatters himfelf, is his characteriftick, 
therefore, applicants may be affured of 
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leaft of a fair ftate of facts, and about 5 feet 6 or 7 inches high, marked 
plain dealing. with the fmall pox, fhort black hair, 
Apply to the fubfcriber at the mills. darkifh complexion, took away with 
ALEXANDER FOWLER. him a continental rifle. It is expected 


Wingfield Mills, Chartierf creek. he is gone down the river, and will 
; pafs for a gunfmith. Whoever takes 
Pittsburgh Gazette up faid apprentice and delivers him 

September 9, 1793. to the fubfcriber, fhall have the above 
reward, without reafonable charges; 


SIX PENCE REWARD Henry Wolf, Gunfmith, 
Ranaway from the fubfcriber liv- Pittsburgh Gazette, 
ing in Pittfburgh, on the 18th inftant, April 23, 1793. 


an apprentice boy named Hugh-Cook 
Glass, about 20 years of age, he is EMMA D. POOLE, Librarian. 
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hair, ° ‘ 
th Society of Western Pennsylvania 
octed 
~ THE ARMOR COLLECTION CONTINUED 
cakes 
im 51—Commission 
\bove In the Name and by the Authority of the 
S5 Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
th, Thomas McKean, Governor 
of the faid Commonwealth, 
To Jacob D. Mathiot of the County of Fay- 
ette—Greeting: 
KNOW, That you the said Jacob 
rian. D. Mathiot (being duly elected and returned) 


are hereby commifsioned Ensign—of the ‘Sev- 
enth Company of the one hundred and eighth 
—Regiment of the MILITIA of the Com- 
monwealth of PENNSYLVANIA in the See- 
ond Brigade of the thirteenth Division com- 
posed of the Militia of the Countie of West- 
moreland and Fayette—TO HAVE AND TO 
HOLD, this commifsion, exercising all the 
powers, and discharging all the duties there- 
to lawfully belonging and attached, for the 
term of four years to be computed from the 
third day of Auguft, one thousand eight hud- 
dred and seven, if you shall so long behave 
Pe ee 

IN TESTIMONY whereof, I have set 
my Hand, and caused the Lefs seal of the 
State, to be affixed to these Presents, at 
Lancaster, the third day of August in the 
Year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seven 

BY THE GOVERNOR, 
T. M. Thompson, Sec. 





Thomas McKean 
Governor 


52—Old Licence 


By The Supreme Executive Council of the 
Commonwealth of Pennfylvania, 
WHEREAS Stephen Reed—hath been recom- 
mended to US af a fober and fit Perfon to 
keep a houfe of entertainment; and being 
requefted to grant him a licence for the 
fame, WE DO hereby licenfe and allow the 
faid Stephen Reed—to keep a Public Houfe 
in the Mount Pleasant Township Weftmore- 
land County.___----- for felling of Rum,-_- 
Brandy,_-Beer,__Ale,..Cyder and all other 
fpiritous liquors by the small measure, in 
the houfe where he now dwells in__and in 
no other place in the faid Township & County 
unti] the Tenth Day of Auguft next, 
PROVIDED he fhall not at any Time 
during the faid Term fuffer and drunken- 
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nefs, unlawful Gaming, or any other Dif- 
orderf, but in all Thingf obferve and practife all Laws and 
Ordinances of this Government, to his faid employment relat- 
ing. 

GIVEN under the Seal of the Commonwealth, the ninth_- 
Day of July__in the Year of our LORD One Thoufand Seven 
Hundred and Eighty Nine. 

ATTEST. 

Chas. Biddle, Sect. 


53—Frame 15x12 Old Compass Inn 
Main Street Laughlintown, Lincoln Highway, Westmoreland 
County, Penna. 

East end of house logs and built by Phillip Freeman in 
1799—West end of house stone and built by Robert Armor in 
1820. Philip Freeman kept a hotel on the Old Forbes Road, 
on the site of the farm once owned by Jacob Swank in the 
Willow Grove School District, Westmoreland County. In 1799, 
built the present Compass Inn (log end) on the State Road 
in the new town of East Liberty now Laughlintown, Pa. 
Robert Armor took possession of the hotel in 1814; he named 
it Compass Inn for the hotel he had previously managed at 
Compassville, Chester County, Penna. 

The owners of the hotel were 

Mrs. Catherin C. Armor 1878-1892 
Philip Freeman 1799-1807 
Benjamin Johnston 1807-1812 
Frederick Myers 1812-1814 
Robert Armor 1814-1854 
John G. Armor 1854-1878 
Frank W. Armor 1892-1915 
Charles L. Armor 1915-1929 
Interim landlords 
Israel Brown 1845 
Philip Miller 1862 
last year as a hotel. 


54—Photograph 


of hix-horse conestoga wagon driven on Pittsburgh and Cham- 
bersburg Turnpike by Frank Shafer in 1850. 
Picture shows Mr. Shafer on the saddle-horse. 


55—Photograph 
of Laurel Mountain Furnace, east of New Florence, Pa. 


56—Frame 15x12 Sale of Slaves 

$375 Receved of Hopkins Nowlin Three hundred and Sev- 
enty-five Dollars in full for the Purchase money for a certain 
negro Girl Slave named Alaira Age about Eliven years of 
Age the Right and Title of said negro I do hear by Warrant 
and Defend free from the Claim or Claims of all and every 
Person Whatsoever. I also warrant her sound and helthy 
in Evry Respect as Witnefs my hand and Seal this 17th Day 
of Febuary 1847 


-—~S 
Test SEAL 
E. H. Kokik Marshal Waid 75> 


$450 Receved of Hopkins Nowlin Four hundred and fifty 
Dollars in full of the purchase money for a Certain negro 
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Girl Slave Named Lucy Age about 16 years of Age The Right 
and Title of said negro I Do hear by Warrant and Defend 
free from the Claim or Claims of all and Evry Person What- 
soever. I also Warrant her Sound and Helthy in Evry Re- 
spect as Witnefs my hand and Seal this 17th Day of Feb- 


uary 1847 ——— 
Test SEAL 
E. H. Kokik Marshal Waid “o> 


$500 Received April 12th 1844 cf Hopkins Nowlin Five 
Hundred Dollars in full for the purchase of one Negro Boy 
Named Sam the title I warrant and defend against the right 
and title of any and every person whatsoever. I also warrant 
the boy sound and healthy: Witnefs my hand this day and 


date abovewritten. =~ 
Test SEAL 
Jno. E. McCrery Robert Jamison SE > 


$416.25 Received of Hopkins Nowlin four hundred & six- 
teen dollars & twenty five Cents It being in full for The 
purchase money for a negro Girl named Jane the Right and 
title of said Girl. I warrant And Defend free from the 
Claim or Claims of All persons whatsoever and also warrant 
her sound and healthy. As witnefs my hand and seal this 


the 19th Day of February 1846 —> 
Witnefs SEAL 
Jno. Bott Edward Canter “o™ 


36—Letter about 1835 
New Orleans 26 March 
Dear Sir 
You must excuse my not writing you before as I have 
thought I should start every day until now I find I will have 
to remain here for several days so I will send you the negro 
girl as I think she is well enough. I have no news to write 
vou times are very dull there is nothing doing in the trade. 
I have had to take back my negroes and sell them over again 
which I think I shall do morover. if you leave before I come 
over you can hand over the am’t of money you owe me to 
Mr. Jefse B. Nave who is a commifsion merchant, and re- 
quest him to by a draft at Sight on New York or Charlston 
and remit it to A. H. Gladder and if ycu want a bill of Sale 
write me and I will send it to you, 
nothing more but your Respt 
I. T. Fleming 
write me before you leave and give me all the news. 
To 
Colonel Hopkins Nowlan 
Mobile, Alabama. 
57—Old Hand Bills 
PEN FIS TZ FY 
J. FRY 
Dentist, is prepared to perform the various Dental Opera- 
tions, such as Filing, Plugging and Cleansing the Teeth, set- 
ting Pivot and Plate Teeth, in the best manner. Specimans of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
may he seen at his residence in Ligonier. Ladies residing in 


the country waited on at the same price charged at his office. 
His terms are moderate, and entire satisfaction given, or no 
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charge. . 
May, 1854. (Printed at Ligonier, Pa.) 


DENTAL SURGEON 
DR. JOHN FRY, DENTIST 
RESPECTFULLY informs the Public that he is prepared 


to insert 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
In any number, from One Tooth to a Full Sett. 

He has availed himself of the most approved modern 
Improvements in the practice of Dentistry, and will therefore 
insert Teeth, either upon FINE GOLD, AMBER OR POR- 
CELAIN. 

The Porcelain and Amber Base are both substantial, flesh 
colored, and perfectly free from any injurious effects upon 
the SYSTEM. 

In addition to the Materials heretofore used by DENTISTS 
generally, for filling TEETH, he will use DR. DIEFFEN- 
BACH’S “D E N TIN E,” and the ARTIFICIAL BONE: 
both white Minerals. 

With either of these Materials, mere shells of Teeth can 
be restored to their primitive appearance and usefulness. 

All work done, Warranted not to be 
EXCELLED IN 
STYLE AND USEFULNESS: 

\Specimans of work can be seen by calling at his OFFICE, 
in Latrobe. 

Latrobe, February 3, 1860. DR. J. FRY. 
a oe * * 


38— 


(To be continued) 


Emma D. Poole, 
Librarian. 





